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MEMORIAL TO JOSEPH SCHAFER 


PRESENTED TO THE FACULTY, FEBRUARY 3, 1941 


OsEPH Schafer was born on a farm near Muscoda, in Grant 
county, Wisconsin, December 29, 1867, and died at his 
home in Madison, January 27, 1941. Like so many other 
native-born citizens of Wisconsin, he was the child of im- 
migrant parents. Exactly 100 years ago this spring his 
father, Mathias Schafer, the son of a prosperous Mosel val- 
ley vintner, left the Rhineland, partly in search of new op- 
portunity, and partly in protest against family insistence 
that he should enter the priesthood. Always afterward an 
ardent anti-clerical, this and other strongly held opinions 
tended to identify him with the liberal intellectuals who 
played so large a part in the Revolution of 1848, and many 
of whom when it failed sought refuge in America. The fact 
that Mathias Schafer and Karl Marx were classmates dur- 
ing the 1830’s at the old Kaiser Wilhelm Gymnasium in 
Trier (Treves) gave rise to an interesting set of family 
traditions, but Dr. Schafer himself recently recorded, evi- 
dently with some satisfaction, that Marx’s views, when fully 
formulated, were regarded by the elder Schafer with horror. 
Among the farmers of the early Wisconsin frontier ‘Squire’ 
Schafer, as Mathias was generally called, seemed a pro- 
foundly well-educated man. He had won a prize at school in 
mathematics, he knew a good deal of Latin and Greek, and 
he spoke three languages, German, French, and English, 
fluently and accurately. Joseph Schafer’s mother was 
Anna Josepha Bremmer, who came with her parents from 
the Rhine country in 1847, and was married to Mathias 
Schafer in Mineral Point about 1851. 
The life story of Joseph Schafer is an impressive docu- 
ment in American social history. The fourth of seven sons, 
he learned about farm work not only by doing it, as was in- 
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evitable, but also from the twenty volumes of the American 
Agriculturalist that had accumulated in his father’s library. 
Until he was fifteen years old he attended the local country 
school which, during the years it was taught by his father, 
seems to have been an excellent educational institution. But 
when underpaid, country girls with third grade certificates 
took over, young Schafer decided that his efforts might bet- 
ter be confined to the farm. Very soon, however, he knew 
that he must go away to school, and only the need of his help 
on the farm kept him from attending the first Short course 
in agriculture ever offered at the University of Wisconsin. 
Not until he was twenty years of age did the opportunity for 
further education open up. He then entered the normal 
school at Madison, Dakota territory, which by good chance 
happened to be the home of a married sister. From this time 
forward his career begins to follow a familiar pattern. He 
was graduated from the normal school in 1890, taught two 
years in a small Wisconsin high school, entered the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin as a junior in 1892, and won his bachelor’s 
degree in 1894 with special honors in history. Following this, 
he taught history and civics for four years at the State nor- 
mal school in Valley City, North Dakota. In 1895 he was 
married to Lily Abbott of Columbia, South Dakota, a fruit- 
ful union that gave the world five sons and a daughter. 
Encouraged to do graduate work by a fellowship in his- 
tory, Joseph Schafer returned to the University of Wiscon- 
sin in 1898 to work under the tutelage of such notable schol- 
ars as Frederick Jackson Turner, Charles H. Haskins, Paul 
S. Reinsch, and B. H. Meyer. A child of true pioneers who 
had himself already followed the trail to the West, he 
grasped immediately the significance of Turner’s frontier 
philosophy, and remained through a long lifetime of scholar- 
ship its most steadfast adherent. Fittingly, since he was 
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destined to become a historian of the West, he was soon 
offered an instructorship at the University of Oregon, and 
in 1900, with a master’s degree attained and a doctor’s de- 
gree in the making, he accepted the call. For twenty happy 
years he taught and wrote in and of the Pacific Northwest. 
At Eugene, the seat of the university, he made his dearest 
friends. Here five of his six children were born; here he 
received in full measure what any born teacher loves most, 
the cordial appreciation of his students; here he rose rapidly 
from a humble instructorship to the headship of the depart- 
ment, and a position of leadership in the university. In 1906 
his Ph.D. was granted by the University of Wisconsin, and 
years later, in 1933, the University of Oregon recorded its 
appreciation of his work by conferring upon him the honor- 
ary degree of doctor of laws. 

It is hard for a pioneer to take the back trail, and it was 
not easy for Joseph Schafer to readjust himself to the new 
work demanded of him when in 1920 he became superinten- 
dent of the State historical society of Wisconsin. He missed 
the contacts of the classroom and of the faculty offices. At 
times he found life lonely at his library desk, much as he 
appreciated the opportunity it gave him for writing and re- 
search. But with tremendous determination he settled down 
to the publication of the Wisconsin Domesday Book series, 
an intensive study of local areas within the State which he 
believed to be his most significant contribution to historical 
scholarship. ‘By studying the behavior of people in small 
communities like townships,’ he argued, ‘and gaining famili- 
arity with enough samples of such communities, it is possible 
to generalize the history of states and of the nation.’ But 
Dr. Schafer did not confine his work wholly to local history. 
For full two decades his ‘Editorial Comments’ in the Wis- 
consin Magazine of History followed the main currents of 
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historical thought, sometimes with pungent criticism, and 
always with intelligent appreciation. In 1936, at the invi- 
tation of the University of London, he went to England 
to give a series of eight lectures on the ‘Social History of 
American Agriculture.’ Published immediately in book form, 
these essays were acclaimed by the American Historical Re- 
view as ‘the best one volume history of American agriculture’ 
ever written. Altogether Dr. Schafer was the editor or 
author of seventeen volumes, besides numerous articles and 
reviews in historical publications. He taught one semester 
and one summer at the University of Wisconsin, and twice 
he returned to teach summers at the University of Oregon. 
As a man Joseph Schafer was a veritable embodiment of 
the virtues that our civilization holds most dear. Dignified, 
modest, charitable, kindly, and wholly democratic, he made 
many friends but no enemies. For all his affability he was 
ever a man of principle, who knew precisely where he stood 
on the issues of the day, and why. In politics he was a con- 
sistent liberal who spoke out fearlessly in defense of his 
views. He loved to talk, talked well, and greatly enjoyed 
the companionship afforded by the University club. Long 
accustomed to vigorous health, he refused to believe in the 
infirmities that bore down upon him during the last few 
years. Time and again, by virtue of a strong heart and a 
stronger will, he shook off illnesses that to weaker men would 
have proved fatal. Told that he had but six months to live, 
he lived seven; and up to the very last week he kept at his ac- 
customed tasks as if nothing were wrong. Twenty minutes 
before he died he talked normally with members of his fam- 
ily. ‘It’s dogged does it,’ he used to quote Van Hise as say- 


ing. This was precisely the spirit in which Joseph Schafer 
lived and died. 


Joun D. Hicks 
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WILLIAM HORLICK JR. 
E. B. Hann 


ur the occasion of this annual meeting of the State his- 
torical society of Wisconsin, we wish to pay special 
tribute to the name of William Horlick Jr., who passed away 
on the first of April of this year, at the age of sixty-four 
years. 

At the time of his death, William Horlick Jr. was chair- 
man of the board of directors and treasurer of the Horlick’s 
malted milk corporation, a company which has contributed 
substantially to the prosperity of Racine for over fifty years. 

Mr. Horlick was born in Chicago, December 12, 1875. 
He attended Racine college grammar school and later com- 
pleted an engineering course at King’s college, London, 
England. After finishing his college work, Mr. Horlick 
traveled extensively for three years in Europe and the Orient 
before returning to Racine. 

While still a young man, he entered the firm founded by 
his father. William Horlick Sr. was the originator of malted 
milk, and to Wisconsin, therefore, goes the credit of having 
invented that world-famous product which proved of such 
inestimable value in the diet for infants and invalids. In 
fact, the invention of Horlick’s malted milk was the first 
time in history that full-cream milk was successfully reduced 
to powder form in combination with the extract of malted 
grains, so that it would keep indefinitely and could be suc- 
cessfully transported for commercial purposes. William 
Horlick Jr. remained in charge of production at the plant 
for many years, and in 1921 was named a vice-president of 
the corporation. 

Mr. Horlick was active in numerous organizations. He 
was president of the Racine memorial hall commission from 
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its inception until his death; treasurer of the Racine council 
of defense during the World war; an honorary member of 
the Grand Army of the Republic, the Spanish war veterans 
and of the Thirty-second division; he was a member of the 
State historical society of Wisconsin, the Hamilton (Repub- 
lican) club of Chicago, the Explorers club of New York, the 
Chicago athletic club, the American club of London, the 
St. Luke’s Episcopal church of Racine, Racine Elks club, 
and the Somerset club of Racine. A Thirty-second degree 
Mason, Mr. Horlick was a member of the Milwaukee con- 
sistory. He was drum major of the Tripoli temple band. 
A friend of policemen both in Racine and Milwaukee, Mr. 
Horlick was elected an honorary member of the Milwaukee 
police band. In 19389 Governor Heil appointed him a colonel 
on his staff. 

Mr. Horlick’s interest in exploration reached its peak in 
1939 when he purchased the barkentine, Bear of Oakland, 
for use by Admiral Byrd on the latter’s recent Antarctic ex- 
pedition. Mr. Horlick was in Boston to see the expedition 
off and prior to that spent several days with the Byrd family 
as a guest. By short-wave radio Mr. Horlick kept in com- 
munication with the expedition until he became seriously ill. 

Mr. Horlick was the fourth member of his family to die 
within the last four years. Like his father before him, 
William Horlick Jr.’s charities and benefactions to local and 
national charities and hospitals, while never publicly an- 
nounced, were extensive. Mr. Horlick never married but 
he took a particular interest in young people and contributed 
generously toward the education of a large number of the 
sons and daughters of worthy persons with whom he was 
acquainted. Said the Racine Journal-Times upon the oc- 
casion of William Horlick Jr.’s death: 
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Mr. Horlick’s benefactions were widespread; although of a naturally 
retiring disposition he constantly sought and availed himself of oppor- 
tunities to bring pleasure and happiness to many. He seemed to be sat- 
isfied, once having given some worthy matter his attention, to efface 
his own personality. Those who knew him best remember so well the 
prompt and courteous notes when a certain matter had been brought to 
his attention, or his warm inquiry whether he could be of any assistance. 


He was very generous in distributing malted milk to friends 
and the needy who he thought should enjoy its benefits. 

William Horlick Jr. has gone from us, but the memory 
of his kindly and generous spirit will be cherished by a host 
of friends he had made in the city of Racine and throughout 
Wisconsin. His unostentatious but substantial support will 
be greatly missed, not only by individuals and families in 
this community, but by many civic and charitable enterprises 
throughout the State. 





WALTER J. KOHLER 
Cuar_Les E. BrouGHtTon 


| peed the members of this society pause and pay tribute 
to a great American, Former-Governor Walter J. 
Kohler, who passed from this life April 21, last. Our tri- 
bute is to a man who had endeared himself to men and 
women alike, in all walks of life, who started as a boy in his 
father’s foundry, and rose by sheer force to head the Kohler 
company. In the industrial world he was a great leader, in 
civic undertakings he was a tower of strength, but high and 
above these, he was a guiding influence in molding public 
opinion. 

It is not my purpose to recount all of his achievements. 
That would take far beyond my allotted time, but I do want 
to leave with you this afternoon my impressions of a man— 
a neighbor—who molded more than clay, who built within 
the walls of the Kohler company a human relationship that 
will stand the test of time. 

Many of you have visited Kohler, the model industrial 
village of the nation, and while its founder sleeps on a hill- 
side bordering this village, his spirit is alive—a living ex- 
ample of what a master mind can do in making hearts lighter, 
in smoothing the pathway of those less fortunate in life. I 
speak from an intimate knowledge and a friendship extend- 
ing over a quarter of a century. 

The Kohler of Kohler News in its May issue of this year 
among other things said: 


Walter J. Kohler, Chairman of the Board of Directors of Kohler Co., 
spent a busy day at his office Saturday, April 20th, working until nearly 
seven o'clock in the evening with the vigor and zest which always char- 
acterized him. Much of the morning was given to correspondence, study 
of operating reports, and presiding toward noon at a meeting of the ex- 
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ecutive committee. Afternoon brought a long conference with company 
engineers regarding a projected new factory building and its equipment. 

With fifty years of service in this company to his credit, he was 
at the summit of his career of strenuous exertion, of great and varied 
achievements. On Sunday the members of the organization, the people 


of the village, and thousands of friends were shocked to learn that he 
had been stricken. 


The above tells the story of the closing of a useful life. 
A man cut down in his prime, who had achieved fame un- 
heralded, who lived his happiest moments when he was with 
his family, or doing some kindness for others. Men like him 
do not need tablets to perpetuate their memory. 

The Republican party had honored him with the office of 
governor of this State, and here, as in his private business, he 
inaugurated a business administration and gave two years of 
devoted and unselfish service to the State he loved. Long 
before he entered public life he evidenced his interest in the 
University of Wisconsin and served six years as a member 
of the board of regents, and three years as president of that 
board. Besides being chairman of the board of directors of 
the Kohler company, he was chairman of the board of the 
Vollrath company and the Security national bank of She- 
boygan, president of the Mountain States supply company 
of Salt Lake City, a director of the Chicago and Northwest- 
ern railway system, and a trustee of the Northwestern mu- 
tual life insurance company. 

Former-Governor Kohler was nominated for a life mem- 
bership in the State historical society of Wisconsin in No- 
vember, 1921. During his two years as governor, he was an 
cx officio member of the board of curators of the society by 
virtue of his office; previous to retiring from the governor- 
ship he was elected a member of the board of curators, and 
continued in that capacity up to the time of his death. While 
an exceptionally busy man, he never lost interest in the so- 
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ciety, and during his governorship presented the society with 
an oil painting, not of himself, but one which is highly prized. 

While he had every opportunity to follow a career other 
than that chosen, he decided at the age of fifteen to go into 
his father’s foundry. He started out in the shop with the 
other workers. At the age of eighteen he was given a fore- 
manship, and seven years later became superintendent of the 
plant. In 1899 his father moved the Kohler plant to its 
present location. A few months later fire destroyed the struc- 
ture, and it was necessary to reopen the old plant in Sheboy- 
gan, but later what is now one of the greatest enameling 
plants in the United States was rebuilt in Kohler, known 
at that time as ‘Riverside.’ The acreage included what is now 
known as ‘Riverbend,’ the Kohler estate, and the village of 
Kohler. As the years went by, additional land was pur- 
chased, and one of the most modern and beautiful villages in 
the United States was created. 

It is not necessary for me to give you an outline of this 
achievement, or the human side of Walter J. Kohler. That 
is best attested in the honor that was paid to him in New 
York in 1934 when he was awarded the National service 
fellowship for conspicuous service to humanity by the Society 
of arts and sciences for his many years of labor in the interest 
of, and towards, the solution of the better housing problem 
in the village of Kohler. On that occasion Walter Russell, 
president of the Society, said: 


You have shown that there is no necessity for ugliness in connec- 


tion with a manufacturing town, nor slum environment for the workers 
in the factories. 


You have set factories in gardens of beauty, taught men how to build 
good homes, taught women how to furnish them in good taste, and taught 
every one in your ideal community how to be good neighbors. 


History has been written in actual performance, better 
than I can relay it to you. It has been indelibly stamped on 
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the pages of time, and each page is replete with accomplish- 
ments. Whatever he undertook he gave the best that was in 
him to achieve results—that is why he succeeded. 

Governor Kohler as the executive of this state worked 
early and late that posterity might glance back on his record 
with pride and feel a greater love for this Commonwealth of 
ours. 

For well over a quarter of a century we had sensed those 
fine qualities that dominated his life. In business, in com- 
munity service, in the call of humanity. He lived a beautiful 
career, and measured by the good he did, his span of life 
extended far beyond the allotted threescore and ten in service 
to humanity. 





DR. VICTOR KUTCHIN 
W. A. Titus 


| Sa succeeding annual meeting of the Wisconsin histori- 

cal society is compelled to face and recognize the ravages 
of the Grim Reaper. Since the meeting of a year ago, our 
old-time friend and neighbor, Dr. Victor Kutchin, has 
answered the final roll call, and we shall miss him as associate 
and as a worthy citizen of our State. 

Dr. Kutchin’s life covered far more than the normal span 
of time, but only in the final four or five years did he grow 
old. He became a curator of the society in 1926, and there- 
after we were accustomed to his genial presence at the an- 
nual meetings. Usually he made a few informal remarks in 
his paternal and kindly way. 

The Kutchin family had a Scottish background, but 
America has claimed them since the colonial period. Thomas 
T. Kutchin, father of Dr. Kutchin, was both clergyman and 
lawyer, but the latter was the profession he practiced the 
greater part of his life. Reference to the history of the 
Methodist Episcopal church in Fond du Lac as related in the 
old county histories reveals that the Rev. Thomas T. Kutchin 
occupied the pulpit of that church away back in 1855. It 
appears that his somewhat independent ideas displeased an 
element of his congregation at a time when liberal views were 
not to be tolerated. He remained as minister of the Fond 
du Lac church only one year. It was conceded that the 
pastor was a remarkable orator, and members of his congre- 
gation admitted that they liked to listen to his sermons al- 
though they did not always approve of his theological views. 
Soon after this episode in his life, the elder Kutchin moved 
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to Green Lake county where he practiced law and operated 
« farm until his death in 1877. 

An elder brother of Dr. Kutchin, Howard Malcolm 
Kutchin, was a well-known Wisconsin journalist. After a 
connection with several State newspapers, he purchased in 
1871 a part interest in the Fond du Lac Commonwealth and 
was associate editor of that newspaper until the latter part 
of 1879. Apparently, Howard M. Kutchin was something 
of a politician. He was appointed State prison director, and 
held the office from 1878 to 1884. He was also appointed 
internal revenue collector by President Rutherford B. 
Hayes. It was probably this appointment that caused him to 
sever his connection with the Fond du Lac Commonwealth. 

Victor Kutchin was born in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
March 23, 1851. When Victor was a small child, his father 
moved to Pittsburgh where he was a high school teacher for 
more than ten years. During this time the elder Kutchin 
studied law, and in due course was admitted to the bar. 

Sometime prior to 1855 the Kutchin family came to 
Wisconsin and settled in Fond du Lac. After a brief resi- 
dence in that city, they decided to make their home in Green 
Lake where the remaining years of both father and son were 
spent. Victor Kutchin attended the grade schools of his 
neighborhood, and then was sent to Appleton for a while 
and later to a preparatory school at Evanston, Illinois. Next 
he entered the University of Wisconsin where he took a ‘spe- 
cial course in nature,’ as he later stated it. His professional 
education was received at Rush medical college. He was 
appointed prison physician at Waupun where he spent more 
than ten years. Dr. Kutchin then returned to Green Lake 
and for many years gave close attention to his medical prac- 
tice. When he retired from active professional work, he built 
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a summer hotel called ‘Maplewood’ on the shores of beautiful 
Green lake. Here the evening of his life was spent. 

In 1878 Dr. Kutchin was united in marriage to Miss 
Hattie Sherwood, a member of a pioneer Green Lake fam- 
ily. The children born to the couple were V. Sherwood and 
Donna. The former was graduated from Harvard law 
school, and the latter was married to Charles J. Kidder, 
whose father was for many years a Congregational minister 
in Fond du Lac. 

Dr. Kutchin loved birds and flowers and the many beau- 
tiful things that are everywhere in the world if we only take 
the trouble to observe them. With interests such as these 
it is not remarkable that he was kindly and congenial in his 
manner. Then he loved books and wrote much for the press. 
Several published books of which he was author made inter- 
esting reading even though they were somewhat ephemeral 
and were soon lost track of in the flood of contemporary lit- 
erature. 

His interest in the preservation of wild birds was a serv- 
ice that should not be forgotten. He was a member of the 
legislative committee of 100 designed to bring about laws for 
the better protection of birds. One of his books was entitled: 
What Birds Have Done with Me. 

In the later years of his life, Dr. Kutchin spent his win- 
ters in Biloxi, Mississippi, from which place at Christmas 
time many of us received his holiday greetings. He died 
November 22, 1939, at his home in Green Lake. 














PRESBYTERIAN AND CONGREGATIONAL 
MISSIONARIES IN EARLY WISCONSIN 


Ricuarp D. LEonarp 


HE heroism of missionaries on the foreign field has often 

been extolled and their important contributions to the 
life of a developing nation appreciated, but not so frequently 
is the work of the missionaries of the various churches on 
the frontiers of our own nation recognized as of great im- 
portance in the social development of western America. 
That their work was important is more and more being ap- 
preciated, and this study is offered as a contribution to recent 
research in this phase of social history. While not unique, 
Wisconsin offers an excellent field for a study of the work 
of the early missionaries. 

Each of the various denominations followed the frontier 
and each had its own method of meeting conditions where 
ministers could not be supported by the people. For ex- 
ample, many Baptist ministers were farmers and received 
little or no additional income. The Methodists used the cir- 
cuit system, assigning large areas to their ministers who 
periodically visited the various points on their circuits, each 
of which, in their absence, was cared for by a local farmer- 
preacher. With the Congregationalists and Presbyterians, 
working together under the Plan of Union of 1800, the tra- 
dition was that of maintaining an educated ministry, sta- 
tioned in one spot, and doing no other work (except possi- 
bly teaching school) than that of a minister. Taking it by 
and large, and without minimizing the contributions of other 
groups, the Congregational and Presbyterian missionaries, 
hecause of the policy of maintaining settled pastors who 
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were also highly educated, exerted a preponderant influence 
on the cultural development of the frontier. 

The organization which supported the early Congrega- 
tional and Presbyterian missionaries was the American home 
missionary society. Stephen Peet, Wisconsin agent of the 
society from 1841 to 1848, made the statement in his book, 
written in 1851, that 120 men had been granted aid.* From 
his list of ministers serving in Wisconsin from 1835 to 1850 
it would appear that only 15 had not been aided and they 
came to the larger churches in the later years of the period. 
In 1851 there were only ten completely self-supporting 
churches out of nearly a hundred. Peet’s data may not be 
absolutely accurate, but it is clear that Wisconsin Congre- 
gationalism and Presbyterianism were almost entirely de- 
pendent upon the program and policies of the American 
home missionary society. 

As has been suggested, the policy of the society wherever 
it worked was to maintain educated ministers who devoted 
their entire time to the work in fixed localities. Except in 
very few instances of agents and general missionaries, and in 
cases where a field had not yet been found for a recruit, men 
were commissioned each year only upon the application of an 
organized church. In its application the church stated what 
it could raise locally and what sum it wished the society to 
appropriate in order to bring the total salary up to $400. 
Each missionary was required to make a report each quarter 
to New York before his draft was sent to him.’ 

Acceptable missionaries were hard to find because great 
care was exercised in their selection. Thus, when the people 
of Stonington, Connecticut, raised money sufficient to com- 


*S. Peet, History of the Presbyterian and Congregational Churches and 
Ministers in Wisconsin (Milwaukee, 1851), 191. 

* For an illustration of the process of application see William W. Sweet, 
Religion on the American Frontier, 1783-1850: The Congregationalists (Chicago, 
1989), iii, 379-380. 
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mission David A. Sherman to East Troy, Wisconsin, where 
many Stonington people had gone, Milton Badger, one of 
the secretaries of the American home missionary society, 
wrote to Leonard Bacon at New Haven asking him if Sher- 
man were a ‘proper missionary.’ In particular, Badger 
wanted to know if Sherman’s theological views were ‘sound,’ 
if he had ‘piety—common sense—a spirit of enterprise,’ and 
if he had a family that could live on little.* Sherman hap- 
pened to have no family at all, and he was a wise and ex- 
perienced man, having been the president of a college in 
Tennessee.* He was commissioned, but met with the dis- 
approval of Stephen Peet because he was nearly sixty and, 
as Peet thought, too cultured for the rough frontier.® 

At first the new arrivals were men in middle or later life 
like Sherman. ‘I thought you was going to send some men 
from the Seminary,’ complained Peet. ‘Not a single young 
man has come among us. All good men, but some peculi- 
arity.” In due time, however, the missionary force came to 
be recruited largely from the eastern seminaries. Like the 
people with whom they labored, these pioneer frontier mis- 
sionaries were young. ‘You would be surprised at the youth- 
ful appearance of our ministers,’ wrote a missionary in 1849." 
In his History Peet gives the number of years in service of 
eighty-five men, and of these forty-six, or over half, had 


* Badger to Bacon, January 31, 1840. This letter and subsequent ones re- 
ferred to, unless otherwise indicated, are found in the files of the American home 
missionary society kept in the Hammond library of Chicago theological seminary. 
Those written by the society are bound (in copy) in letter books by years, with an 
index by name of recipient. Those received are filed in steel cabinets by year and 
alphabetically by name of the writer. 

* Peet, History, 84. 

* Peet to the American home missionary society, April 10, 1840. This was 
before Peet had met Sherman. The harsh estimate was soon revised, for 
Sherman proved to be a tower of strength, almost the patriarch of the entire 
cause within six months. 

* Peet to Badger, December 10, 1840. 


*Dana Lamb, Springvale, to the American home missionary society, Oc- 
tober 9, 1849. 
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served less than ten years whether in Wisconsin or elsewhere 
as ministers. Only twelve had been ministers more than 
twenty years. Of the active men, Peet himself was senior in 
point of service at the age of fifty-four, with only twenty- 
five years’ experience.* Aaron Lucius Chapin is a good ex- 
ample of the youthfulness of the early missionary. At twen- 
ty-six he was pastor of the leading Wisconsin church, the 
Milwaukee Presbyterian, and at thirty-three became presi- 
dent of Beloit college. Next to Peet he was probably most 
influential. Yet there were a few older men of great in- 
fluence, such as Dexter Clary, O. P. Clinton, O. F. Curtis, 
Jeremiah Porter, and David A. Sherman, but even these 
would not today be reckoned as very old. 

There were some obvious reasons why the early mission- 
ary force was young. The hard life of the settler and the 
missionary on the frontier demanded the vigor and venture- 
someness of youth. As Dr. Badger once remarked to Peet, 
it was difficult to get men of sufficient moral courage to vol- 
unteer.° Men with families, comfortably settled in eastern 
parishes, did not care to go West; the few who did volunteer 
could seldom be accepted because they had developed habits 
of life and modes of work that were not adapted to the fron- 
tier and were difficult to change in middle life. The young 
men came, often with their young brides, with no established 
habits of work, few stakes to pull up in the East, and able 
to live on very little. 

The correspondence is full of accounts of almost un- 
believable hardships. Thus, for example, C. E. Rosenkrans 
at Troy in 1843 received from his parish only $10 for the 
year, not all in cash, either. He had to do without some of 
the necessities of life, such as a shovel, tongs, pail, tub, and 


* Peet, History, 90-92, 196. 
* Badger to Peet, February 19, 1841. 
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flatirons.’° The next year was even worse for he apparently 
had lost the house given him to use, as he writes that he had to 
live with another family in a one-room house, 16x24, with a 
airt floor, and found it very difficult to study!** Even if he 
had possessed the means, there were no houses to rent. 

The salary standard set by the American home mission- 
ary society was $400 for the year, including cash and pro- 
duce. In some ways this was not entirely fair as living costs 
varied considerably, being less near the lake. Occasionally 
more was allowed for special reasons, such as in the case 
of Peet at Milwaukee before he became the agent when he 
was put to much expense by having to entertain in his home 
almost all incoming missionaries!'* Noah Cooke at Mineral 
Point has left an interesting account of his expenditures for 
the year ending April 1, 1844: 


SRS err $ 30 
Pt povddectecedaeewewres 12 
ere 14 
DL asvccunsandoayeses 50 
Horse-keeping ............. 30 
Sugar and molasses ........ 10 
DL Saeki aneeewes 5 
PE ccccnecrseseneces 12 
Flour and meal ............ 80 
Moving expenses in coming .. 125 
I ii tea enis 100 
I ain cistias/tciaiche tie erie lnmsein wie 80 
SE ces icwessvecanvscs 10 

$458 


He thus exceeded $400, but he had $125 to pay for moving 

which would not occur every year. He explains that the item 

for books was mostly ‘for classical books for my children 
* Rosenkrans to Hall and Badger, April 24, 1843. 


% Rosenkrans to Hall, July 30, 1844. 
Peet to Badger, December 10, 1840. 
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which cannot occur soon again.”* It is to be noted that a 
quarter of the $400 went for house rent in this case. Some- 
times this was donated but would be included in the salary. 
Most of the local support was in the form of produce, and 
the missionaries usually had to depend on their missionary 
money for cash. This was sometimes slow in coming, due 
to the state of the treasury, and most of the missionaries had 
to resort to borrowing in anticipation of the drafts, often at 
high rates of interest.** 

It might be mentioned that a large family was occasion- 
ally an asset to a missionary, as it was to the frontier farm- 
ers and for the same reasons. John G. Kanouse at Cottage 
Grove in 1849 had ten sons and one daughter. The oldest 
son was married and supported himself, but the second, a 
youth of twenty-four, was ‘a faithful and laborious son’ 
whose labor helped out a great deal. In this case the society 
saved money, for Kanouse received only $300 salary alto- 
gether.’ L. Rood at Caledonia was not as fortunate. He 
had eight children, but the four oldest were girls who gave all 
expense and no revenue in those days. Rood finally had to 
return East since the frontier proved to be too much for 
him and his girls. 

True heroes are seldom conscious of being heroic. In the 
missionary correspondence there is seldom a note of com- 
plaint. All the hardships are taken as all in the day’s work, 
accounts being given in a matter-of-fact manner simply by 
way of report. The restraint with which they tell of personal 
illness, or of the illness of members of the families, or some- 
times of the entire family at once, and even of the death of 


** Cooke to the American home missionary society, April 1, 1844. 

* Lewis Bridgeman at Pewaukee in 1844 had to pay 12 per cent interest. 
Bridgeman to Badger, June 29, 1844. 

* Kanouse to the American home missionary society, February 19, 1849. In- 
cidentally, Kanouse was often referred to as ‘Father’ Kanouse! 
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a wife, a child, and even children, is often remarkable. One 
of the most heroic letters of all was written by Nathaniel 
Kingsbury at South Prairieville in 1843. It is written in an- 
other hand, evidently dictated. He announces that it is his 
last report since he is in the last stages of consumption. 
Affairs in his church were going fairly well. However, all 
he could do now was to commend the people to ‘the Great 
Shepherd and Bishop of Souls.’ Though he had not been 
able to do very much during the quarter, he writes: ‘If you 
should see fit to send me a draft for the closing term, I 
should hope it would help my family . . . to bury me with- 
out public expense.”® Two weeks later he died. The draft 
was promptly sent. 

Heroism of another sort is illustrated by Calvin Warner. 
As it happened, he was Kingsbury’s successor at South Prai- 
rieville and, building upon the good foundations left to him, 
brought the church into a condition of prosperity. Agent 
Peet sent Warner into the mining region in southwestern 
Wisconsin to find out about conditions there, and while at 
Potosi he was urged to remain as pastor. Potosi was then a 
run-down town. after the mining boom had left it, poverty- 
stricken, and a cesspool of immorality in contrast to the 
fairly respectable South Prairieville. But Warner accepted 
the call. He did so, he says, because men would not readily 
go to a place like Potosi, whereas another occupant for his 
comfortable berth at South Prairieville might easily be 
found. In going he sacrificed friends, feeling, and money. 
‘But none of these things move me,’ he said. ‘I long to toil 
in my master’s vineyard, and suffer that he may be hon- 
ored,”* ) 

* Kingsbury to Badger, June 28, 1843, This letter is reproduced in full 
in Sweet, Religion on Frontier, iii, 380-381. 


7 Warner to Badger, January 8, 1845. Also Peet to the American home 
missionary society, November 30, 1846. 
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But to come back to the economic hardships, it is to be 
noted that the missionaries merely shared privations with 
everyone else on the frontier. The great wave of migration 
in the forties was partly a result of panic days of 1837 to 
1839. With little capital men tried to rebuild lost fortunes 
in the new country. The first investment in land and tools 
often left nothing. Even had there been money, there was 
nothing to be bought. If crops failed, there was immediate 
distress. According to Cyrus Nichols at Racine in 1838, hard 
times caused half-built houses to be deserted. Most of the 
people had no meat and lived mostly on potatoes and milk 
in summer and potatoes and salt in winter. He was told that 
some living farther inland had to live on turnips alone. 
There was no credit to be had and no money was circulat- 
ing.’* While conditions were not usually as bad as this, the 
missionary correspondence reveals that poverty and sickness 
were very common in the early days. The foreign immigra- 
tion added to the problem.” 

Had the missionaries been allowed to do something 
toward their own support, their lot might not have been as 
distressing as it was; and perhaps their work might not have 
been as effective or their contribution to western society and 
culture as great. But most of them adhered strictly to the 
rule against doing other work. They were not lazy but they 
were ministers of God, and pursuit of worldly gain was not 
to be allowed a place in their thoughts. This tradition of a 
settled clergyman devoting himself wholly to the work of the 
ministry had come down from colonial times, especially in 
Congregationalism, and in enforcing this policy the Ameri- 
can home missionary society merely reflected the views of its 


* Nichols to Hall, May 1, 1838. 

See Sweet, Religion on Frontier, iii, 390-392, for the reproduction of a 
letter from Milton Wells, Burlington, August 20, 1844, vividly describing horrible 
conditions among the foreign-born settlers. 
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constituents both lay and clerical. It is really surprising 
that on the frontier where even a little self-help on the part 
of the minister would have removed a considerable burden 
from the shoulders of the settlers, the surest way in which 
a minister could draw criticism and lose his influence in his 
parish was to exhibit an undue interest in self-support. 

While there are a number of examples that could be cited, 
one will suffice. A certain William Arms came to Aztalan in 
1840. He had studied medicine with a view to going to the 
foreign field and in Wisconsin began to practice medicine 
along with his preaching. It would seem that this combi- 
nation would be ideal on a frontier but it was not so consid- 
ered. While it is true that it was not directly condemned as 
if it had been, let us say, farming, it was not enthusiastically 
accepted. Peet remarked that “Br. Arms is doing very well, 
but has more to do with curing the body than is perhaps 
consistent with due attention to the soul.” Later on, in 
forwarding Aztalan’s application for missionary aid, Peet 
remarked that some of the ‘most judicious’ of the parishion- 
ers of Dr. Arms felt he could not do justice to both profes- 
sions and should give up one of them.”* A month later 
Badger himself wrote Arms that he had better give his whole 
time to the work of the ministry until the country should be- 
come more settled and then make a choice between the two 
professions.” Whether because of this pressure or for other 
reasons, eight months later Arms gave up preaching. This 
insistence upon the observance of the old tradition undoubt- 
edly explains the solid strength of Congregationalism and 
Presbyterianism in those regions where the missionaries 
went. The foundations were well laid. 

* Peet to Badger, December 10, 1840. 


* Peet to the American home missionary society, November 29, 1841. 
"Badger to Arms, January 12, 1842. 
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But the insistence on an educated clergy had even greater 
influence and is no doubt responsible for the great influence 
of the Calvinistic bodies on American life which their com- 
paratively small numbers would scarcely warrant. Most of 
the educational work of the frontier was begun by mission- 
aries of the old puritan and Scotch Presbyterian tradition. 
Where they went, school systems and colleges soon sprang 
up from pioneer soil. Nowhere is this more true than in Wis- 
consin where the elementary school system is a direct de- 
scendant of the work of the American home missionary so- 
ciety ministers who also did the pioneer work in higher edu- 
cation. 

The concern that missionaries be thoroughly educated has 
been noted in the fact that recruits were obtained for the 
most part in theological seminaries. The care with which 
non-seminary applicants were accepted as laborers in the 
Wisconsin vineyard reflects this concern and is excellently 
illustrated in the case of Martin P. Kinney. On June 16, 
1840, Kinney applied to the Milwaukee presbytery for a 
license to preach. At this time ministers were sorely needed, 
and one might have expected that matters would have been 
made easy for applicants. But not so! Kinney was subjected 
to a rigid examination and was told to reappear at a sub- 
sequent session to preach a trial sermon; and he was asked 
to pursue a theological course meanwhile under the super- 
vision of a committee of the Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional convention of Wisconsin being organized at that 
time.** Not for a whole year was Kinney granted the license, 
and that was limited to one year only, and it was voted only 


*For a full account of this convention see the writer’s article ‘The Presby- 
terian and Congregational Convention of Wisconsin, 1840-1850, in Church History, 
vii, December, 1938, 346-363. This has been reprinted by the Wisconsin Congre- 
gational conference. 
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after a great deal of discussion.** He was not given charge 
of a church until 1842 and was not ordained until 1844.”° 
It ought to be added that Kinney developed into an efficient 
pastor of important churches and one of the leaders of the 
convention that had so thoroughly examined him. 

As has been pointed out, it was a fundamental concern of 
the Congregationalists and Presbyterians that their little 
frontier churches should be placed upon a stable and per- 
manent basis as soon as possible. This involved a stable pas- 
toral leadership that was very difficult to obtain. One diffi- 
culty was that churches were at first organized before there 
were enough ministers to supply them all. But the conven- 
tion came to the policy of discouraging the formation of 
churches until they could be given pastoral leadership. It 
was deemed better to leave them unorganized than not ‘have 
the services of a minister for, at least, a portion of the time.”® 
The presence of pastorless churches—‘destitute,’ they were 
called—presented a constant problem, however, and was re- 
sponsible for the oft repeated cry of Peet and others to ‘send 
us ministers!’ There was the additional complication in the 
fact that occasionally a minister would leave his parish in the 
East to seek his fortune as a farmer in the West; and such 
men, usually the less competent in the East, could not often 
resist the temptation to form tiny churches in which they 
preached for a little additional income, often to be aban- 
doned when economic concerns took up too much time or new 


*‘Minutes of the Regular and Special Sessions of the Presbytery of Wis- 
consin, 1839-1840, and of the Presbyterian and Congregational Convention of 
Wisconsin, 1840-1861,’ 89-44, 538, in Wisconsin historical library. 

Peet, History, 64. 

* Lemuel Hall, Geneva, to the American home missionary society, Novem- 
ber 29, 1843. It is to be noted that Methodists and Baptists, not being troubled 
by this problem under their systems, spread much faster and became more nu- 
merous on the frontier generally, but suffered greater mortality of individual 
churches. 
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areas of fortune-hunting appeared farther on toward the 
setting sun.” 

But once a minister was obtained, the problem was by no 
means solved. Western churches tended to be impatient and 
often changed ministers for trivial reasons. Oftentimes a 
faithful, plodding, poverty-stricken missionary would build 
up a church to a self-supporting basis only to have it dis- 
miss him and secure an eastern minister of polish and fash- 
ion. The churches appear to have been erratic and impulsive, 
or, as one missionary put it: “There is irregularity in almost 
everything, in the west, except sinning.”** Not a few good 
men refused to come to the West because of this insecurity 
of tenure. Thus Noah Cooke came only after being guar- 
anteed that the congregation would remain loyal to him.*”® 
And E. D. Seward declared he would leave Southport (Ke- 
nosha) because the church refused to settle him.*® As early 
as 1841 the convention tackled the problem and passed the 
following resolution: 


Resolved: That this Convention deem frequent changes in the min- 
istry for trifling causes, as productive of serious evils to the churches and 
the cause of Christ; and therefore we earnestly recommend to the churches 
the permanent settlement of ministers among them; and to the minister 
not to continue to supply any congregation longer than a reasonable 
probation, without being installed as pastor.** 


The policy of the American home missionary society was also 
to try to secure permanency in the ministerial relation and to 
‘make broad distinctions’ in regard to churches that would 
settle ministers and those that would not.* 


™* Ibid., February 138, 1844. 

™ Rosenkrans, Troy, to Hall, August 15, 1843. 

* Cooke, Mineral Point, to the American home missionary society, May 18, 
1843 


*® Seward to the American home missionary society, March 31, 1845. Foote, 
Janesville, to the American home missionary society, May 7, 1849, discusses the 
problem at length. 
= “Minutes,” 58. 

" Badger to Peet, September 22, 1848, letter book ‘Q,’ no. 482. 
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Anyone inclined to feel that religious work is difficult 
today should read some of the letters of the frontier mission- 
aries. Not only were their positions insecure and their liv- 
ing precarious, but western life threw up tremendous ob- 
stacles in the way of their work. So many were they that it is 
difficult to know where to begin to describe them. 7 

Perhaps the greatest obstacle in the way of the Christian- 
ization of the frontier was the character of the western mind 
itself. It was preoccupied with the idea of personal gain. 
Some of the missionaries were keen observers of contempo- 
rary life and have left descriptions of the western mind and 
life. Thus, to S. H. Thompson of Waterloo in 1844, the 
settlers were interesting, mostly young, intelligent, and en- 
terprising. They would have made valuable material for 
church leadership were they not ‘spell-bound’ by ‘the beauti- 
ful prairies, their fine farms, charming groves’ with their 
minds fixed on becoming rich instead of on God.** Seward, 
who was at Southport at this same time, and who was con- 
sidered to possess an unusually keen mind, has left a vivid 
description of the psychology of the frontier: 


Christians come together here utter strangers to one another in all 
aspects, & it is almost impossible to lead them to work together. Take 
100 odd oxen & yoke them just as chance dictates & attach them to a 
heavy building & you have a working team giving you a good illustration 
of the state of things in our church, in western churches generally. And 
you can not keep a community together, for a western man has literally 
no abiding city. The nearest approximation you can make to his home 
is to say that he lives at the west, or in the Mississippi valley, & if you 
say this today, tomorrow he may start for Oregon or Texas.** 


The restlessness and Wanderlust of which Seward speaks 
took a considerable toll from the churches. There were many 
instances when leading pillars of the church moved away, 


“Thompson to Badger, November 10, 1844. 
“Seward to Badger, July 10, 1844. 
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and sometimes of entire groups of church members in a body. 
The lure of the gold fields of California made great inroads 
on the Wisconsin churches, especially in the spring of 1849 
when the missionary correspondence is full of incidents.*° 
Moreover, the western man lived by means of a series of ex- 
citements. To continue Seward’s description: 

























Perhaps religious impressions are as easily made upon the public 
mind here as at the East—for mind is all the while awake, ready to 
receive something—but where it is constantly receiving new impressions 
the old ones are as constantly vanishing. It takes but little to excite 
a whole community almost in a moment, to a new channel. Thus if one 
had the same community to preach to, if he reaches the hearts of his ch. 
on the Sab. before sunset the impression is driven away by a call to re- 
ceive a stock of goods just landed from a S. Boat. If he leads a sinner 


to think of his sins in a moment he is behind a professor more void of 
outward morality than himself.*® 





In many localities the population was exceedingly hetero- 
geneous, originating almost from the ends of the earth, a 
fact which added to the confusion of western life and to the 
difficulty of religious work. We have already quoted Mis- 
sionary Rosenkrans’ sardonic remark that there was irregu- 
larity in everything in the West except sinning. People 
tended to let down the bars of moral restraint when they 
moved to the frontier. Drunkenness, gambling, licentious- 
ness, and other immoralities were open and widespread, and 
almost every missionary letter complains of the sins of the 
people, as one might expect. However, one missionary ob- 
served that the irreligious were no more depraved in the 
West than in the East, but were more unrestrained.** The 
religious situation was affected not only by sinning but by 
the fact that the different elements of the heterogeneous 





* For example, A. S. Allen, Dodgeville, to Badger, March 2, June 2, and 
September 3, 1849. The gold excitement had subsided by September. 
* Seward to Badger, July 10, 1844. 


*W. J. Smith, Delafield, to the American home missionary society, March 1, 
1849. 
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population had differing ideas of religion and morality, and 
the excitability of the western mind was happy hunting 
ground for the purveyors of all sorts of quackeries and 
‘isms.’ Just a month before he died, David A. Sherman 


wrote an interesting description of the social and religious 
diversity in his locality: 


I have spent considerable time also in forming acquaintance with 
the very heterogeneous population within my bounds. On the south, 
in the town of Pike, is a settlement of Scotch emigrants. . . . Next suc- 
ceeds a settlement from the island of Guernsey. . . . Among their num- 
ber is a Methodist clergyman who sometimes preaches to his countrymen 
in their own language. A society of Free Will Baptists comes next. 
And immediately contiguous is a colony from Wales composed of Baptists 
and Whitefield Methodists who are supplied with preaching in their 
own tongue. . . . Intersperced with the above . . . are members of our 
church at Pike Grove. Mount Pleasant is occupied principally by Ameri- 
cans among whom besides our own church, are Baptists, Methodists, Uni- 


tarians, Episcopalians, and a few Quakers and Mormons, with some 
Universalists and infidels.** 


Though the descriptions of the multiplicity of religious 
sects are many, one more will suffice. A. S. Allen of Dodge- 
ville has left a picture of the religious frontier with a venge- 
ance. He itemizes the various groups in his territory and 
makes a list of the ministers among the foreign groups. There 
were ‘over a dozzen’ among the Cornish people, two Baptists 
among other groups, and one each of Calvinistic Methodist, 
Welsh Wesleyan Methodist, Finnish Lutheran, with a Ro- 
man Catholic coming once a month, and a Campbellite who 
‘comes frequently.’ Besides himself, serving American Con- 
gregationalists, there was another minister of the conven- 
tion serving the Welsh Congregationalists. At the end of 
the enumeration, the Rev. Mr. Allen observed laconically 
that the moral life of the community was not much improved 


% Sherman to Badger, October 31, 1843. 
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in spite of all the ministers!** Naturally, there was a good 
deal of open rivalry and competition between religious 
groups, especially the larger ones, each of which sought to 
become dominant. The Methodists were particularly trouble- 
some to the American home missionary society missionaries.*° 
The missionaries, while admitting that the Methodists were 
Christians of a depraved sort, considered a Universalist and 
an infidel as identical. The anti-Catholic motive was like- 
wise strong in Wisconsin as elsewhere in home missionary 
work,** 

One very great handicap to religious work was the gen- 
eral lack of proper physical facilities, especially places of 
meeting. At first only private dwellings were available and 
these were small and inconvenient. ‘Our meetings,’ wrote 
E. G. Bradford of Prairie du Sac in 1844, ‘are held in a 
small room in a private dwelling, amidst the noise and con- 
fusion of the crying of children, the clucking of hens, and the 
grunting of pigs.”*? The first public buildings to be erected 
were usually schoolhouses or sometimes town halls, and in 
these all religious groups had equal rights, with the result 
that sometimes three and four groups shared the same build- 
ing in turn, rendering services infrequent for any one. Oc- 
casionally two or more denominations erected a building 
jointly, and sometimes a group without a building would use 
the building of another at times when it was not in use. None 
of these arrangements, which might be fairly satisfactory 
today, was satisfactory in a day when denominations dif- 
fered quite markedly and were often bitter enemies. Other 
physical difficulties were the lack of equipment such as song- 


*® Allen to Hall, June 2, 1847. 

“ Spofford, Fond du Lac, to Badger, September 16, 1847. This is only one 
of many treatments of the subject of rivalry. 

“ See, for example, Lemuel Hall, Geneva, to the American home missionary 
society, March 28, 1843. Reproduced in Sweet, Religion on Frontier, iii, 381. 

“ Bradford to the American home missionary society, July 17, 1844. 
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books, psalters, and religious books, and the poverty and 
physical discomforts of the missionaries themselves which 
have been described. 

But the physical difficulties were as nothing compared to 
the obstacles set in the way by the secularism of western 
thought and life. The worst part of it was that professors of 
religion too often betrayed their ideals. The correspondence 
is full of complaints that men and women who were loyal 
church people back East forgot all about the church and re- 
ligion when they came West. To give but one instance, 
Rosenkrans, when he went to East Troy, found twenty-five 
people who were members of churches in the East who had 
done nothing to support or attend any church in the West.** 
This lack of interest on the part of church people was a 
serious handicap to the missionaries. It was correctly as- 
cribed as being due to the intense preoccupation with worldly 
affairs necessary to keep one from starvation in a new coun- 
try, to say nothing of the drive to succeed and become rich 
which sent most people West.** 

A missionary, J. P. Foster, has left an interesting mi- 
nute description of the religious conditions in his parish, 
Oconomowoc, as he found them in 1844. In a letter he 
gives a detailed description of each family as he walked in 
imagination along one road in his parish. At the first house 
was a Universalist (in other words, an infidel) who believed 
that the bible was nothing but a storybook that one can read 
for amusement occasionally, and that God did not care what 
men did, and so on. Next lived an irreligious family which 
did not allow the boys to attend the Sunday School but al- 
lowed them to hunt on Sunday. Then came a young couple 
who had been active church people but were no longer such. 


* Rosenkrans to Hall, January 29, 1845. 
“Benson, Geneva, to Badger, February 4, 1847. 
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The next house is characterized as one of great confusion 
where nothing much was believed. Two former professors 
of religion lived at the next house, but the man now ridiculed 
religion. His wife would probably go to meeting were it not 
for her husband and, in fact, did go once (and here is light 
on the zealousness of the missionaries) when Foster called 
and refused to leave until she did so. Then came people who 
always promised to go to church but never did. The Scotch 
Catholics in the next dwelling could not go to church because 
it was held in the house of a man who had cheated them out 
of some land. At the last house some of the family were 
helpful Christians though all had been so back Kast.*® 

Thus, the real enemy of religious expansion in the West 
was secularism, as it is no doubt the chief enemy in any place 
at any time. Against it the missionaries fought almost like 
Don Quixote against the windmill. If we may venture a 
judgment, their chief trouble was that they did not realize 
that changed conditions bring the necessity for a new atti- 
tude toward morality and religion within certain funda- 
mental limits. For example, to read the letters one comes 
to the conclusion that Sabbath-breaking was the most griev- 
ous sin of all. Women speaking and praying in mixed 
groups in church was another. These are given more atten- 
tion than immorality, but possibly because the sin of immor- 
ality was not to be questioned. Certainly, the missionaries 
can not be accused of condoning immorality. They held up 
high standards of living in a rough and ready frontier, and 
their contribution to decent western life can not be over- 
estimated. Any less uncompromising stand would not have 
had the same effect. 


“ Foster to the American home missionary society, November 6, 1844. The 
impulse can not be resisted to remark that the description sounds very much 
like any rural parish today! 
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How did the missionaries go about their herculean task of 
Christianizing a frontier? How did they spend their time? 
What methods did they use? 

Preaching was the main emphasis in those days, and it 
was effective because people expected it. The minister, es- 
pecially the educated minister, had a position of authority in 
the minds of the people generally. They delivered sound 
and well-prepared sermons. One of their chief criticisms 
of Methodists and Baptists was that the preachers of the 
latter groups did much ‘loose talking,’ with loudness a sub- 
stitute for solid content. They believed that people needed 
to be solidly indoctrinated with religious faith and not merely 
exhorted. They vigorously condemned the evils of western 
life, but their aims were positive and their preaching educa- 
tional. Evangelism—meaning the saving of souls—was the 
keynote, and emotionalism was employed, but their main 
aim was the quiet and simple presentation of truth. In some 
ways they anticipated quite modern methods of evangelism. 
For example, Jeremiah Porter at Green Bay had his mem- 
bers go about the parish by two’s in a campaign of visitation 
evangelism.*® Revival services were common, however, and 
were often held in coédperation with Baptists and Methodists, 
their aim being to force decisions by emotionalism which 
would be later grounded by educational doctrinal preaching. 
The Congregationalists and Presbyterians did not use spe- 
cial evangelists, except for new fields or pastorless churches, 


their ideal being that every pastor should be his own evan- 
gelist.** 


“Porter to Badger, January 18, 1845. 

“Peet to Badger, March 20 and May 12, 1841. E. W. Hewitt, Milton, 
to Badger, November 29, 1844, lists the subjects he preached on, viz., atonement, 
endless misery, total depravity, regeneration, future judgment, divinity of Christ, 
the Christian Sabbath, and the necessity of the Divine agency in salvation. 
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But preaching was not all that the missionary did. Some 
of the more literary-minded missionaries have left accounts 
that read like diaries.** A very good concise summary of his 
activities is given by Roswell R. Snow, who labored at Troy 
in 1845. He preached twice each Sunday and often like- 
wise during the week. He had from two to four prayer meet- 
ings a week in different parts of the town. He visited from 
house to house looking for professors of religion who had 
moved West and to solace the sick and dying and aged. He 
Jectured on temperance at times, and visited schools.*® 

In these ways, then, the ministers of the Presbyterian 
and Congregational convention of Wisconsin, most of them 
missionaries of the American home missionary society, sought 
to inject into the hustle and bustle and secularism of an 
expanding frontier the ideals and restraints of religion and 
the refinements and culture of civilization. What the West 
would have become without them and those of other de- 
nominations one can not, of course, say. Perhaps, it would 
not have become the howling barbarism that some say it 
would have, but it certainly would have been different and its 
cultural progress slower. At any rate, in the face of dis- 
couraging difficulties, the heroic missionaries challenged the 
very forces of secular interest that sent men and women 
westward and held up the standards of education, culture, 
and religion in the new western country as they were in the 
East. In doing so they did more than they ever knew toward 
forging out of diverse elements, the homogeneous America 
of today. 


*Such as A. S. Allen, Dodgeville, to the American home missionary so- 
ciety, March 2, 1848. 

“Snow to Hall, February 8, 1845. For an account of how one missionary 
began his work in a new location, see B. F. Parsons, Watertown, to Badger, 
November 2, 1846, reproduced in Sweet, Religion on Frontier, iii, 401-402. 





DANIEL WHITNEY 
PIONEER WISCONSIN BUSINESSMAN 


Auice E. SmirH 


HE Schoolcraft expedition, descending the Fox river 
in August, 1820, after a summer in the wilderness, was 
delighted with the appearance of the quaint, little, French 
settlement at the entrance to Green bay, with its cultivated 
fields, its fences, and farmhouses, flanked by the white- 
washed stockade of Fort Howard and with sailing vessels in 
the distance. The inhabitants, Schoolcraft was informed, 
were a gay but indolent crowd, consisting almost wholly of 
the families of French-Canadian traders and their mixed 
blood wives. 

But the Americanization of the Green Bay settlement 
was beginning in earnest that very year. A special govern- 
ment agent spent several months there noting down for ex- 
amination and appraisal in Washington the claims of the 
habitants to their holdings, handed down by their forbears 
with little thought of any legal evidence of acquisition, oc- 
cupancy, or transfer. Another government agent, the em- 
inent geographer and clergyman, Jedidiah Morse, who vis- 
ited the bay in July, reported enthusiastically to the war de- 
partment on the natural resources of the region and on the 
feasibility of transplanting certain eastern Indian tribes 
there. Morse’s report foreshadowed, too, the discontinuance 
of the government factory which had been established at 
the fort in 1816 to supply goods to the Indians at fair and 
reasonable prices, a change which it was believed would pro- 
vide a wider range for private enterprise. 

The last remark was prophetic, for that same fall a young 
Yankee who was to become a familiar figure in the trade of 
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the Northwest arrived in Green Bay with a stock of mer- 
chandise. Daniel Whitney had visited the place in 1816, at 
the time the troops arrived to establish the fort, to ‘spy out 
the land,’ and was now prepared to make it his permanent 
home.’ He supplied local residents and traders with goods in 
the fall of 1820, taking in exchange services in hauling flour 
and planks, and mutton.” On January 1 he started for De- 
troit on foot, returning in the spring with a large assemblage 
of merchandise that became the nucleus for what was soon 
to be the largest store west of the lake.* Leaving his store in 
the hands of William Dickinson that fall, 1821, he conducted 
a heavy boatload of groceries and dry goods to Prairie du 
Chien and ascended the Mississippi river.* In December, 
finding no other mode of travel available, he started on foot 
with an Indian guide from Fort Snelling for Detroit via 
Prairie du Chien and Green Bay, making the entire distance 
of over 1,200 miles in forty-two days, a feat so remarkable 
even in those days of endurance, that the story of it was re- 
lated for years among the pioneers.° 

Within a short time Whitney’s men and Whitney’s goods 
appeared at every outpost of civilization in the still sparsely 
settled region. John Tuttle, who had come to Prairie du 


1Commemorative Biographical Record of the West Shore of Green Bay, 
Wisconsin (J. H. Beers and company, Chicago, 1896), 83-87. Accounts disagree 
as to whether Whitney settled in Green Bay in 1819 or 1820; his name first 
appears in the trade accounts there in 1820. 

All manuscripts cited in the footnotes are in the Wisconsin historical library. 

* Jacques Porlier’s daybook, 1810-24, under date of August 6, 8, October 25, 
28, 1820, also manuscript trade accounts of Louis Grignon in Wis. MSS 4A155-156. 

* Ebenezer Childs’s recollections in Wisconsin Historical Collections, iv, 162. 
Childs, who arrived in Green Bay on May 9, 1820, says Whitney arrived later in 
the summer. See also Childs to Lyman C. Draper, July 31, 1859, filed with 
Childs’s manuscript recollections. 

*John Lawe to William Belcher, October 22, 1821, in Wis. Hist. Colls., xx, 
220-222. 

® The story of Whitney’s trip, with varying details, is told by Henry Merrell, 
Jackson Kemper, Ebenezer Childs, and other pioneer writers in the Collections. 
Whitney was in Prairie du Chien on December 22, 1821, on his way to Green Bay, 
according to Hugh Kelley in Wis. MSS 7B76 and Michael Dousman in Wis. 
Hist. Colls., xx, 287. 
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Chien in 1817 with the Rev. Samuel Peters, opened a branch 
store for Whitney in Galena in the winter of 1822-23 with 
goods brought down from Green Bay in a Mackinaw boat 
rowed by Indians.* Two seasons later Whitney stored goods 
in the Indian agency house at Fort Snelling during the ab- 
sence of the agent, Lawrence Taliaferro, thereby bringing on 
the head of that fiery gentleman’s assistant, John Marsh, a 
charge of being in Whitney’s employ and of selling goods 
for him to the Indians.’ His boats soon became familiar 
sights on the Fox-Wisconsin route; traders found it con- 
venient to consign their goods to his charge; government 
supplies for the forts became a part of his cargoes; travel- 
ers and letters were insured of a safe delivery if under his 
protection. After the introduction of the Durham boat on 
the Fox river, Whitney adopted this larger and more easily 
manned type of craft for carrying his freight as far as the 
portage.* Eventually he erected a large storehouse at each 
end of the portage to expedite carriage and delivery of 
goods. When navigation closed for the winter, he some- 
times sent caravans of hardy ponies harnessed singly to sleds 
and guided by French drivers overland to the St. Peter’s 
river.’° Besides these numerous enterprises inland from 
Green Bay, Whitney supplied goods for traders at Milwau- 
kee and the Sault Ste Marie, as well as for the garrison at 
Fort Howard.” 

The fur trade of the Northwest was at the time of Whit- 
ney’s arrival dominated by the American fur company, un- 


* Moses Meeker’s recollections in Wis. Hist. Colls., vi, 276, 280; Peters’ diary. 

"Correspondence on this episode is printed in George Lyman’s John Marsh 
(New York, 1930), 91, 102. 

8 John W. Arndt in Wisconsin historical society Proceed‘ngs, lx, 187, 217- 
219; Alexis Clermont’s account in Wis. Hist. Colls., xv, 453; Wis. MSS 81C31-33. 

* Henry Merrell’s account in Wis. Hist. Colls., vii, 369. 

# Albert G. Ellis’ account in ibid., 219. 

™ Commemorative Biographical Record, 84; Morgan L. Martin’s narrative in 
Wis. Hist. Colls., xi, 386-387; Wis. MSS 23B42, 31C140, 143. 
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der the directorship of John Jacob Astor. The company 
had used its influence to secure the enactment of laws ex- 
cluding British subjects from the trade and abolishing the 
system of federal government factories. Independent trad- 
ers and short-lived combinations time and again attempted to 
compete with the company, but the company invariably 
curbed them, employing all the tactics known to monopolies 
in making away with rivals, and with each conquest adding 
to the fear and hatred of its owners. At Green Bay the 
company virtually forced the leading traders, members of 
the Grignon, Lawe, and Porlier families, to organize a sub- 
sidiary company in 1821 that would purchase its supplies 
from and market its products to the Astor concern.” 

With this remarkable record behind them, Astor and his 
associates had no intention of permitting any newcomer to 
worst them, unprofitable though they declared the Green 
Bay trade to be. Whitney’s store gave the residents an op- 
portunity to purchase goods at Green Bay from a non-com- 
pany concern, and company clerks as well as independent 
traders and householders and government employees, civil 
and military, were soon patronizing the new establishment. 
The Grignon-Lawe-Porlier agents manifested uneasiness 
over the invasion of modern capitalism in their midst, par- 
ticularly when the younger Grignon brothers, Paul and 
Amable, formed an opposition company, purchasing their 
goods from Whitney. Their own connection with Astor’s 
company did not prevent them, however, from opening ac- 
counts with Whitney and making use of the transportation 
services he offered, giving him in return local products, 
peltries, and promissory notes. Traders who had refused 
to unite with the American fur company but had secured 


* Kenneth W. Porter, John Jacob Astor, Business Man (Cambridge, 1931), 
ii, 701-715, 735-736. 
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their supplies from a variety of sources, and undoubtedly 
many who had exhausted their credit at all the old places, 
eagerly turned to Whitney for goods.** One such inde- 
pendent trader characterized him as ‘the only man in the 
Western Department who dared to oppose John Jacob Astor 
in the Indian trade.’** 

Robert Stuart, Astor’s agent at Mackinac, was well 
aware of the new menace to the trade presented by Whitney 
and other Americans who were setting up their stores at 
Green Bay, and followed the usual policies of the company 
in dealing with rivals. ‘The Lord knows the Trade is already 
bad enough,’ Stuart complained to Jacques Porlier in the 
fall of 1822, ‘but if more fools will come, why we must wel- 
come them.”° A few days later he sharply reprimanded 
Augustin Grignon and Lewis Rouse, both members of the 
Green Bay company, for having secured their equipment 
from Whitney and another independent trader, and re- 
minded them of the prior claim of the company to their 
winter’s hunt.** To John Lawe, the partner who remained 
at Green Bay, Stuart was more consoling, assuring him that 
Whitney had little or no capital, and that he would soon ruin 
himself by granting excess of credit.’ By 1827 the strain of 
the competition had forced the American fur company to 
drop its passive attitude and to suggest to John Lawe that 
he make overtures to Whitney for some agreement which, 


%7The fur trading accounts and correspondence of the Grignon, Lawe, and 
Porlier families, preserved by the Wisconsin historical society, contain quantities 
of records on the unsettled condition of the Green Bay trade during the decade 
of the 1820’s, some of which have been translated and published in the Collections. 
The growing indebtedness of these traders to the American fur company, to 
Whitney, and to others, may be traced through these accounts. See, for example, 
for some of Louis Grignon’s accounts with Whitney from 1820 to 1827, Wis. MSS 
4A155, 5A155, 167, 195, 6A51, 91, 112, 134, 147, 7A90, 144. 

4 Peter Powell’s recollections in Wis. hist. soc. Proc., lx, 149. 

* Wis. MSS 12B72. 

** Tbid., 12B75. 

* Tbid., 17B33. 
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Stuart wrote, ‘will certainly be for his benefit—but in case 
we agree on this he must of course furnish no Indian goods 
elsewhere.” The arrangements must not have been con- 
summated, a failure for which Stuart reproached Lawe time 
and again. That summer (1827) Stuart reported to Ramsay 
Crooks: ‘Green Bay never was so bad . . . their returns 
are deplorable. Say $8,000 worth from that whole district. 
Whitney must have suffered severely—and wishes me to 
buy him out, but he may make the most of it.’’* 

But Daniel Whitney was by this time a permanent fix- 
ture at Green Bay and was preparing to carry out a number 
of schemes which were far to outshadow his interests in the 
declining fur trade. He had married and brought to Green 
Bay in the fall of 1826 Emmeline Henshaw who was, like 
himself, a native of New England. His holdings in Brown 
county at that time were assessed at $5,468, of which $750 
was in the form of real estate. On this total he paid a tax 
of $13.47, an amount exceeded only by that of John Lawe.”° 

In 1827 he brought from Buffalo to Green Bay, loaded 
on the schooner Marie Antoinette, $10,000 worth of goods, 
packed in ‘barrels, boxes, pipes, hogsheads, crates, tierces & 
kegs,’ and brought suit against the captain of the ship for 
refusing to stop at Sandusky where an additional consign- 
ment was awaiting transportation.”* That same fall he took 
out his first Indian trade license, which permitted him to 
trade at Statesburg (South Kaukauna), about twenty 
miles above Green Bay, where the civilized tribe of Stock- 


* Ibid., 21B18, 81. 

* American fur company letter book no. 3, p. 461, dated August 18, 1827. 
Photostatic copy. 

* Tax roll in Wis. MSS 54B128. In 1824 his total property valuation was 
about $300. Wis. MSS 54B127. 

“™ Plaintiff's record in the handwriting of Morgan L. Martin in Wis. MSS 
94C84-85. Martin served as Whitney’s attorney for years, whereas Henry S. Baird 
and occasionally James D. Doty represented the American fur company. 

* Indian office files, November 22, 1827. Photostatic copy. 
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bridges from New York had recently settled. Daniel M. 
Whitney, a nephew, was placed in charge of the branch store, 
continuing at the post until the year 1834, when the Stock- 
bridges left their home on the lower Fox for a new tract 
on Lake Winnebago. In addition to his store he built and 
uperated a potashery in which ashes, secured by the Indians 
from their dwellings and brush heaps, were converted into 
potash, useful in preparing corn for the trade, and in the 
production of soap.”* 

After due examination and comparison of the hodge- 
podge of claims presented by the early settlers to the lands at 
the head of Green bay, congress in 1823 and 1828 confirmed 
a number of these claims and from that time on the owners 
were free to dispose of them."* John Lawe, whose confirmed 
grant was in the heart of the Shantytown settlement, and 
included the site of Camp Smith which had been occupied by 
the garrison from, 1820 to 1822, laid out a townsite called 
Menomineeville, and registered the plat in the fall of 1826.”° 

But civilian mercantile and social interest was centering 
around the new Fort Howard erected on the west side of 
the river about a mile from the head of the bay, a develop- 
ment noted by the astute Whitney. By a series of transac- 
tions in June, 1826, he secured mortgages and powers of at- 
torney from four of the heirs of Pierre Grignon and his 
widow, Domitelle Langlade Grignon Langevin, to their 
shares of the undivided lots 1 and 2 on the east side of Fox 
river, as a partial liquidation of their indebtedness to him. 
These claims were confirmed and supplemented by deeds and 
agreements with the remaining three heirs, so that by the 


% John W. Arndt in Wis. hist. soc. Proc., lx, 199. 
* United States Statutes at Large, iii, chap. 10, 724-725; iv, chap. 28, 260- 
261; American State Papers, Public Lands, ed. Duff Green (Washington, 1834), 
iv, 695-879. 
, % See the Wis. Hist. Colls., xiv, 480, for a reduced facsimile of the plat 
of ‘Munnomonee.’ 
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summer of 1829 Whitney was the undisputed owner of an 
extensive tract fronting on the Fox river at its entrance to 
the bay.** He partitioned off a part of the tract and on 
November 18, 1829, recorded the town plat of Navarino, 
named for the Greek seaport just then in the public eye for 
its war for independence. The town was located at the junc- 
tion of the East or Devil river with the Fox, just opposite 
the site of Fort Howard, a low, swampy tract that had 
until then been scorned as a site for dwellings.” 

For the first five years, sales of lots in Navarino were 
infrequent, most of them being disposals of single water 
front or corner lots, some of which were given away, others 
of which were sold at about a hundred dollars apiece. The 
names of the purchasers, however, the doctors, Beaumont 
and Foot, the lawyers, Martin, Baird, and Doty, the mer- 
chant, F’. F. Hamilton, show that the American professional 
arrivals at the bay were establishing their homes at the new 
settlement.** Whitney himself during those years built the 
home that he was to occupy during the rest of his life. There 
he entertained in the summer of 1834 the Rev. Jackson 
Kemper, soon to be appointed bishop, and other members of 
his church in Green Bay, to a sumptuous repast including, 
the bishop noted, a pitcher full of lemonade and port, ma- 
deira and champagne, roast pig, ham, venison, veal pie, salad, 
cranberry tarts, floating island pudding, cheese, raisins, al- 
monds, walnuts, and filberts. 

* See ‘List of deeds from different persons to Daniel Whitney of Green Bay’ 
containing memoranda of forty-four real estate transactions from 1821 to 1836 
in which Whitney was a party. Wis. MSS 84C29. 

*Deborah B. Martin, ‘Navarino, Its Founder and Early History,’ in 


Green Bay History Bulletin, 1, 1-5. 
* Information on Whitney’s Navarino sales, on his evaluation of his real 


estate in 1850, and on his Sheboygan transactions, was secured from three 
small manuscript volumes on deposit in the Wisconsin historical library. They 
will be cited as ‘Memorandum... of Navarino, ‘Whitney’s Lots, 1850,’ and 
‘Lands in the County of Sheboygan.’ 
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Whitney also built a wharf, a large warehouse, a hotel, a 
schoolhouse, and some dwelling houses for mechanics and 
laborers, and used his influence to secure the removal of the 
Episcopal church from Shantytown to the new settlement. 
On December 11, 1833, the first newspaper published in 
Wisconsin was issued from Navarino; the second land office 
in the State was located there; and there the rump council— 
the first legislative council in Wisconsin—met on January 1, 
1836. Whitney continued his mercantile pursuits there, ad- 
vertising in early issues of the Green Bay Intelligencer his 
services as a storage, forwarding, and commission merchant, 
and as a purchaser of furs, and his extensive assortment of 
‘fashionable fall and winter goods, Adapted to the wants 
of the Country.’”® 

The year 1835 was the boom year for land sales in 
Navarino. Speculation was in the air and West as well as 
East was eager to participate. Several residents invested 
in parcels of 6 or more lots at $200 a lot; in August a con- 
cern named Armstrong and Dart gave a mortgage and note 
for 32 lots at $8,800, an average price of $275 a lot; and a 
few days later Henry Hamilton of Buffalo took 165 lots 
at $100 a lot. In all, 875 lots were disposed of that year in 
about seventy transactions, and it is interesting to note that 
comparatively few of them reverted to the original owner in 
the ensuing depression. 

Sales thereafter were negligible, Whitney turning his 
attention to other matters, but until his death in 1862 he 
retained extensive property holdings in Green Bay. In 
an inventory of his property in 1850 he listed about 250 
lots in Navarino which he estimated to be worth from $50 to 
$1,300 apiece totaling over $60,000. The improvements on 


* Green Bay History Bulletin, 1, 1-5; Intelligencer, December 11, 1833, Jan- 
uary 3, 8, 1834; Wis. Hist. Colls., xiv, 415. 
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them—10 stores and shops, 5 storehouses, a wharf, and 22 
houses and barns—he estimated at $49,000, bringing him an 
annual rent of about $3,750. North of the East river he had 
platted additional holdings, worth nearly $10,000. Alto- 
gether, according to his own reckoning, he still owned over 
$120,000 worth of real estate in Green Bay in August, 
1850.*° 

It seemed to be inevitable that Whitney and the Ameri- 
can fur company should continue to get in each other’s way. 
The company in a series of transactions that closely par- 
alleled the earlier ones of Whitney’s in the establishment of 
Navarino, secured title to some 5,000 acres on the lower Fox, 
and in 1835 platted the village of Astor on the Devil river 
adjoining Navarino, placing James D. Doty in charge of 
sales. Whitney made attempts to forestall this move by 
offering to purchase the land first for $10,000 and then for 
$20,000, and no doubt his failure to do so was one of his 
reasons for risking a quick turnover of a large part of his 
Navarino holdings to Hamilton at a comparatively low price. 
The Astor speculation was for a time highly successful and 
drew from Navarino the bank, the post office, the land office, 
and a part of the population. But the panic of 1837, the 
high valuation of the property, the defaulting of some of the 
purchasers, together with Astor’s own lack of vigor and 
decision in pushing the enterprise, all contributed to its be- 
coming ‘one of Astor’s few financial failures.’ In 1838 the 
two villages were united for governmental purposes as the 
borough of Green Bay, and form the heart of the present 
city of that name.* 

The details of another conflict—if it was a conflict—be- 
tween Whitney and the Astor interests are somewhat vague. 


‘Memorandum ... of Navarino’ and ‘Whitney’s Lots, 1850.’ 
* Porter, Astor, ii, 859-871; Wis. MSS 35B46. 
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It seems that the Grignon family inherited through their 
ancestor, Charles de Langlade, a claim on the British gov- 
ernment which was liquidated in the form of tracts of several 
thousands of acres on the north shore of Lake Erie, in Can- 
ada. The Astor associates were well aware of the existence 
of this property held by their debtors, and even kept some 
of the land patents in the strong box of their New York 
office and paid taxes on the lands. In 1832 and 1833 Whit- 
ney bought up the rights of the members of the Grignon 
family to these lands and the following February Augustin 
Grignon announced to Ramsay Crooks that he had com- 
missioned Whitney to sell the entire tract, and to reimburse 
the fur company for any expenses it had incurred thereon.* 

In the fall of 1835 the Green Bay Intelligencer adver- 
tised a public sale to take place at the government land office 
in Navarino of about thirty-six townships of land lying for 
the most part between Lakes Winnebago and Michigan. 
Within the space of a few months the sites of most of the 
present-day cities in the area—Sheboygan, Sheboygan Falls, 
Manitowoc, Sturgeon Bay, Fond du Lac, Two Rivers, and 
others—had been purchased and villages platted thereon. 
Out of all this desirable lakeshore property Daniel Whitney 
chose to concentrate on Sheboygan, the site of an early In- 
dian trading post at the mouth of a navigable river, situated 
about halfway between Green Bay and Milwaukee. Be- 
ginning immediately after the close of the land sale, from 
December 2, 1835, to August 10, 1837, in a series of eleven 
purchases from such well-known land speculators as W. H. 
Bruce, George Smith, Robert McPherson, Seth Rees, Daniel 


*The Grignon correspondence from 1821 to 1835 contains a number of 
allusions to Canadian lands. See especially 9B39, 21B31, 27B53, 38B73. See also 
‘List of deeds’ in Wis. MSS 84C29; Augustin Grignon to Ramsay Crooks (type- 
written copy); Whitney to Martin, February 9, 1835, instructing him to sell 
the lands, in the Martin papers. 
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Wells, and from the federal government he secured titles 
to hundreds of lots and undivided parcels within the present 
city limits of Sheboygan. The village experienced one of 
those influxes of population characteristic of the era, fol- 
lowed by a general exodus the following year. But Whitney 
weathered the depression; soon a more rational and sober 
settlement was taking place; and by 1842 he was once more 
adding to his investments in Sheboygan. In 1850 he esti- 
mated his 226 lots there to be worth $75,000.** 

It will be remembered that the Whitney trading post at 
Grand Kaukalin was discontinued in 1834, when the Stock- 
bridges removed to their new reservation on the east shore 
of Lake Winnebago, now a part of Calumet county. In 
the course of a few years, upon the request of some of the 
Stockbridges, the government allotted to the individuals 
of the tribes tracts of land running in strips back from the 
lake, with the expectation that they would retain ownership 
and enroll as citizens of the United States. Immediately 
there began a series of sales of tracts to white purchasers, 
foremost of whom was Daniel Whitney of Green Bay. In 
forty transactions taking place between February, 1844, and 
February, 1846, he acquired nearly 2,500 acres, mostly in 
60-acre tracts. For a few of the lots, lying directly on the 
lake shore, he paid as much as $3.50 per acre, but for the 
greater part, the more remote possessions, he paid $1.00, 
75 cents, and as low as 40 cents per acre. No other purchaser 
invested nearly so heavily, although Nathan Goodell, who 
had succeeded Doty as agent at Astor, made a number of 
purchases, closely paralleling Whitney’s in price range. 


* Joseph Schafer, The Winnebago-Horicon Basin (Madison, 1937), 82-89. 
The volume in the Whitney collection, ‘Lands in the County of Sheboygan, shows 
his transactions there from 1835 to 1859. The valuations for 1850 are from 
‘Whitney’s Lots, 1850.’ 
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Upon inquiry by the Indian department of the depletion 
of the Indian lands, Whitney assured the subagent in 1847 
that his purchases had been made in good faith and expressed 
the wish that he could sell them again at the purchase price. 
Yet those purchase prices, revealed in the Indian commis- 
sioner’s report for 1847-48, and Whitney’s own valuation in 
his 1850 list, show considerable increase in five or six years’ 
time. For example, lots 19, 99, and 105, all bought by Whit- 
ney in 1844 at $1.00 per acre, were valued by him in 1850 
at six, four, and three dollars per acre respectively. Lot 21 
with a sawmill and personal property was valued at $3,500, 
making his total Stockbridge holdings in Calumet county 
worth about $30,000 in 1850.* 

Other real estate bargains attracted Whitney’s attention 
from time to time. He bought up the claims of early por- 
tagers and traders—the Grignons, Paquettes, L’Ecuyers, 
and Roys—to land at the portage of the Fox and Wisconsin 
in transactions dating from 1828 to 1833, thus assuring him- 
self of prior right to any future land route or waterway be- 
tween the rivers.** In 1836 when the village of Cassville on 
the Mississippi river entertained high hopes of being the 
capital of the territory and a short-lived real estate boom 
took place, Whitney purchased and quickly resold to eastern 
speculators a tract immediately south of the village.*® The 
same year he sold to Lucius Lyon of Michigan his rights to 
an unconfirmed claim, purchased from Lewis Rouse, to the 
military tract on which Fort Howard was built. Lyon 
promptly resold part of the still unsettled claim, the whole 

* Whitney’s letter of 1847 to the subagent, and the list of lands sold by the 


Stockbridges, with prices, are in the Annual Report of the Commissioner of 


Indian Affairs, 1847-48, 66, 72-77. The valuations for 1850 are from ‘Whitney’s 
Lots, 1850.’ 


% ‘List of deeds’ in Wis. MSS 84C29. 


Charles S. Hempstead, July 29, 1842, in the Hathaway papers, describes 
this transaction. 
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series of transactions being based largely on credit, and be- 
fore long the claim reverted to Whitney, and was yet un- 
settled at the time of his death in 1862.*" 

In addition to the lands and city lots in Brown, Sheboy- 
gan, and Calumet counties described above, Whitney owned 
in 1850 scattered tracts in Iowa, Marquette, Rock, Winne- 
bago, and Manitowoc counties, and some valuable river shore 
property in Portage county, with improvements. Altogether, 
according to his own listings, he owned at that time land 
in nine counties totaling about 10,000 acres, and about 500 
city lots, all of which, together with improvements, he esti- 
mated to be worth about $270,000.** 

With the influx of settlers into Wisconsin came a de- 
mand for lumber to build homes, but unfortunately the for- 
ests that reached to the very doors of the settlements were 
on lands not yet relinquished by the Indians, and only by 
explicit permission from the Indians and the Indian de- 
partment at Washington could sawmills be erected on their 
lands to supply the desired lumber in any quantities. In a 
few cases, such as that of John P. Arndt at Duck Creek be- 
low Fort Howard, and of James H. Lockwood and Joseph 
Rolette in the Chippewa river valley, such permission had 
been granted, thereby starting the lumber industry in Wis- 
consin. 

Whitney had apparently selected the upper Wisconsin 
river as a desirable site for lumber operations, for early in 
1828 the Indian agent at Green Bay, Henry B. Brevoort, 
applied without success to Lewis Cass for authority to grant 
a permit to a resident of Green Bay—presumably Whitney 


** For Whitney’s purchase of the claim, see ‘List of deeds’ in Wis. MSS 
84C29 and Samuel W. Beall to Doty in 1840 reviewing the history of the affair, 
in Wis. MSS 8C25. A favorable printed report in the house of representatives 
‘for the relief of Daniel Whitney,’ on the basis of which he undoubtedly sold his 
claim, is filed in Wis. MSS 87B9. 

*‘Whitney’s Lots, 1850.’ 
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—to erect a sawmill sixty to a hundred miles above the por- 
tage, citing as an advantage the value of having lumber for 
the fort that it was expected would soon be erected at the 
portage.*® 

Whitney’s next move was to secure a license from Bre- 
voort, dated January 31, 1829, to reside on the upper Wis- 
consin and there to trade with the Indians.*° He immediately 
dispatched Ebenezer Childs and Pliny Sabins with a crew 
of a dozen or more Stockbridge Indians to a spot on the west 
bank of the Wisconsin at the entrance of the Yellow river, 
where the men erected a camp 40x20 feet and started to cut 
logs and make them into shingles under the supervision of 
Sabins, while Childs descended to the settlements with a 
cargo of cranberries to exchange for provisions. The ‘shingle 
party’ encountered no opposition from the Menomini who 
claimed the whole general region, but the Winnebago, too, 
held claim to the area, and some members of that tribe hur- 
ried to their government agent at Prairie du Chien with a 
bitter complaint against trespassers on their property. 
Agent Joseph M. Street at once dispatched his subagent, 
John Marsh, to the scene, via the recently established Fort 
Winnebago at the portage, with a requisition on Major 
Twiggs to provide any necessary military escort. Childs in 
his reminiscences describes in great detail the state of ex- 
citement that he found upon his return to the camp with 
corn, beans, and pork for the shingle makers almost simul- 
taneously with the arrival of Agent Marsh and the troops. 
Marsh arrested the entire party and marched them to 
Major Twiggs at Fort Winnebago, who capped the tale 
of injuries by confiscating a part of the shingles for the use 
of the fort and burning the remainder. Whitney later 


* Indian office files, Letters Received, February 4, 1828. Typewritten copy. 
“ Wis. MSS 92C7. 
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brought suit against Major Twiggs before Judge Doty’s 
court in Prairie du Chien, and thereafter there was constant 
friction at the portage between Whitney’s men and the ar- 
bitrary commandant.** 

Whitney’s next attempt at lumbering was made in 
studied conformity with law and authority. On August 16, 
1831, Oshkosh and other Menomini chiefs applied to the 
president to allow Daniel Whitney to erect a sawmill, grist- 
mill, or any other mill on the upper rapids of the Wisconsin, 
to occupy the land on both sides of the river the whole extent 
of the rapids, to saw lumber for the Indians and for the 
government at a reasonable price, and in return for all 
this, to make an annual payment to the tribe of specified 
amounts of ammunition, tobacco, and corn. The war de- 
partment granted the besought permission, and at the con- 
ference held in Green Bay on April 24, 1832, the agreement 
was incorporated into a treaty.*® The mill thus authorized 
was established at the place for many years called ‘Whit- 
ney’s Rapids,’ and was the first non-military one on the en- 
tire river, marking the beginning of a mighty industry. In 
1850 Whitney valued his 1,000 acres of land and his mill in 
Portage county at $11,700.** 

Other places where he is known to have been connected 
with lumbering are at Duck Creek, below Fort Howard, 
where in 1833 he leased from the Oneida Indians the saw- 
mill the government had built for them;** at the present city 
of Neenah where he and others took the government contract 
to build mills and other buildings; at Rat River where he 

“ Ebenezer Childs’s recollections in Wis. Hist. Colls., iv, 175-180; Lyman, 
John Marsh, 148-149; testimony of the Stockbridges before the court in Michigan 
Historical Collections, xxxvi, 589-593; attorneys’ briefs and correspondence in 
Wis. MSS 72C98-99, 101. 

“ Wis. MSS 72C128; Wis. Hist. Colls., xv, 9-11. 

* For the location of Whitney’s mill on the upper Wisconsin, see an undated 


manuscript map in the Moses M. Strong papers. 
“Lease in Wis. MSS 84C23, dated February 6, 1833. 
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logged in 1835;*° and the afore-mentioned mill at Stock- 
bridge, east of Lake Winnebago.*® 

During these years when Whitney was operating his 
Green Bay store, expanding his landholdings, developing 
townsites, and building sawmills, his boats continued to 
serve as carriers along the Fox-Wisconsin water route. Al- 
though the decline in the fur trade lessened the amount and 
value of the fur products carried on the eastward trips, the 
loss was undoubtedly offset by the tremendous increase that 
was taking place in the output of lead from the southwest- 
ern part of the State. In 1822 as many as 12,000 pounds 
of lead reached Detroit by way of Green Bay in one season, 
and in the following years the production increased by leaps 
and bounds. Much of the lead was sent down the Mississippi, 
but there it met the competition of the Missouri lead and 
was still far from the eastern market. Miners in the north- 
ern part of the lead region found it more convenient to haul 
their mineral to Helena, a shipping point on the Wisconsin 
river, where it was picked up by boats and much of it carried 
to the East. 

At this point, fifteen miles north of Dodgeville, Whitney 
and some associates began in 1831 the construction of a shot 
tower, designed to manufacture lead into shot before trans- 
porting it. The Black Hawk war halted proceedings, but by 
1833 it was ready for operation, and, although it changed 
ownership a number of times, it continued in use almost to 
the time of the Civil war, and the 100-foot vertical shaft, 
drilled through the rocks, is still to be seen at Tower Hill 
State park. Besides the buildings connected with the opera- 
tions of the tower itself, there were erected at the site ma- 


William A. Titus, ed., History of the Fox River Valley (Chicago, 1930), 
ii, 422. 
” ““# See Wis. MSS 4C91 for J. W. Quinney’s letter to Whitney, describing his 
search for a suitable site for a mill. 
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chine shops, a large merchandise store equipped with goods 
from St. Louis and Green Bay, warehouses, a blacksmith 
shop, and a lumberyard where pine sawed at Whitney’s mill 
on the upper Wisconsin was sold. Pierre Paquette of the 
portage contracted with Whitney in 1835 to raft lumber 
from the upper Wisconsin to river ports as far south as 
Galena, and this lumber found sale, Whitney testified, at 
a minimum of $25 a thousand feet.*? 

In the summer of 1836 Whitney sold to Sheldon Thomp- 
son of Buffalo the land on which the tower stood, with the 
shaft, tower, and all equipment, for $10,000. This was evi- 
dently not a cash transaction, for Whitney held a mortgage 
on the property thereafter. The tower continued to be oper- 
ated by a company incorporated by the first territorial legis- 
Juture as the Wisconsin mineral and transportation company, 
with authority to raise a capital stock of $100,000, to manu- 
facture lead, and to operate two boats on the Fox-Wiscon- 
sin waterway. Whitney’s name appears among the list of 
incorporators, and he continued to have an interest in the 
tower at least as late as 1838.** 

Helena and the upper pineries provided a perfect com- 
bination of seasonal occupations for Whitney’s employees, 
for the closing of water transportation in the fall marked the 
beginning of the logging season. These men had been re- 
cruited from the settlements in New York and from St. 
Louis, as well as from Wisconsin. Other of Whitney’s men 
whom he employed in his numerous undertakings were young 
members of the Green Bay families, members of the Stock- 
bridge and Menomini Indian tribes, and French-Canadians 


“Orin G. Libby in Wis. Hist. Colls., xiii, 306-311, 335-374. Whitney’s dep- 
osition is in the Paquette Estate papers. 

# ‘List of deeds’ in Wis. MSS 84C29; Acts Passed at the First Session of 
the Legislative Assembly of the Territory of Wisconsin, 1836, no. 33, 102-105; 
Wis. MSS 7Cl. 
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hom he brought from the lower St. Lawrence for boatmen. 
An amusing case—probably the first recorded strike in Wis- 
consin history—was brought up in connection with several 
of this last-named group of laborers whom Whitney had 
hired in Quebec for three years’ service with him. The men, 
who left without just cause and refused to return, according 
to the charge, were tried and convicted as ‘stubborn servants.’ 
But since there was no jail in Brown county at the time, 
the judge sentenced them to be sold at public auction for two 
months to the highest white bidder, the proceeds to go to the 
support of the poor.*® 

On his frequent expeditions from Green Bay to the Mis- 
sissippi, Whitney must have been often impressed with the 
enormous possibilities an improved Fox-Wisconsin water- 
way would afford for cheap and easy transportation from 
the Atlantic to the Mississippi. So when a company was 
formed in 1834 with authority from the Michigan territorial 
legislature to sell stock to the amount of $50,000, to build 
a canal at the portage, it is no surprise to find Daniel Whit- 
ney heading the board of directors.°° He had, it will be re- 
membered, become the owner of the land at the portage 
through which the canal would be cut. The only immediate 
value of the formation of the company was to stimulate land 
sales in the Fox river valley. The canal project dragged on 
for many years, and although Whitney’s name does not ap- 
pear in connection with it after a few years, the many ad- 
vantages to be derived from its success would indicate that 
his influence continued to be exerted in its support. 


* Records of case tried in 1834 before the justice court, in Wis. MSS 64B6, 
18-25. 

” Acts Passed at the First Session of the Siath Legislative Council of the 
Territory of Michigan, 1834, 58-63. Whitney was still interested in the passage 
of the bill in 1844. Wis. MSS 10C26. 
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Daniel Whitney’s career as sketched herein is in many 
respects representative of that of successful businessmen 
of his time in the Middle West. Arriving in Green Bay at 
the age of twenty-five with little or no capital, within twenty 
years he was established in half a dozen lines of business 
with branches extending the breadth of the state, and was 
well on his way to prosperity. He participated in every 
major industry of territorial Wisconsin: fur trading, store- 
keeping, land speculation, lumbering, manufacturing, and 
transportation. While he was not an originator of ideas, he 
was quick to adopt and apply them, usually carrying them 
to a successful conclusion and frequently disposing of them 
as soon as they were in successful operation. Indeed, his abil- 
ity to inaugurate a new scheme while not neglecting his ex- 
isting ones, and to shift men, capital, and output from one 
project to another is amazing, in view of the lack of means 
of communication at that time. 

It would be interesting to know the extent and sources 
of his financial backing in the early stages of his western 
career. That he was not absolutely without funds is shown 
in the first record of his transactions at Green Bay, but prob- 
ably the amount was small; certainly the Astor concern did 
not credit him with prospects of a long survival. Undoubt- 
edly, he followed the usual practice of buying his goods on 
time in the eastern markets and supplying traders with their 
winter outfits on the same terms, taking land in payment 
when the balance against them became great. He is known 
to have been hard pressed for money at times and was not 
always able to meet his payments when due. In one instance 
two firms, one in New York and one in Boston, were em- 
ploying Martin to collect notes held against Whitney, one 
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of which was six years in arrears."' A letter from Whitney 
to Martin early in 1835 in which he discusses Canadian land 
sales, Navarino lots, Indian payments, and sale of stock for 
the canal, contains repeated assurances that $3,000, ‘if not 
the entire amount,’ shall be paid on certain mortgages in the 
spring.’ There are indications that part of his capital may 
have been supplied through family connections; when he 
branched out into his land and townsite speculations, he 
secured help of capitalists from Buffalo and elsewhere in the 
Kast; and eventually he sought government support for the 
canal project that he and others were promoting. 

In his private life, too, he followed the conventional pat- 
tern of the successful businessman in mid-America.”** The 
Whitneys were a part of a social circle that included the 
Martins, the Bairds, the Beaumonts, the Dotys, the officers 
at the fort, and the French patrician element. They are 
known to have entertained elaborately on occasions; their 
older children were educated in eastern schools. Whitney 
was a vestryman in the church, a Whig in politics, and the 
first president of the Green Bay temperance society. Sub- 
scription lists show that he was a frequent and generous con- 
tributor to charity and worthy projects. Evidences of his 
shrewdness in driving a bargain are abundant, nevertheless 
his fellow townsmen held him in high esteem and entrusted 
him with their business affairs. Had he ever held public 
office, his name would doubtlessly have been better known 
than it is today, and had his personal and business records, to- 
gether with a great amount of his property, not been de- 
stroyed in a Green Bay fire in 1853, a review of his career 


"Wis. MSS 8C103, 137. 

= Whitney to Martin, February 9, 1835, in Martin papers. 

%In The Pioneer Merchant in Mid-America (Columbia, Missouri, 1939), 
Lewis E. Atherton presents a detailed study of the typical merchant of the era. 
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might have appeared before now. Only a few items of his 
correspondence have been preserved: they are written in a 
fine, spidery hand, usually with a lead pencil, always on sub- 
jects of business, and invariably end, ‘In haste Yrs D. 
Whitney.’ 














DOCUMENTS 
ZACHARY TAYLOR AND THE BLACK HAWK WAR 


Houtman Hamitton 


So-called popular writers, with a penchant for over- 
simplification, have frequently described Major General 
Zachary Taylor as a cotton planter and slaveholder ‘born in 
Virginia, reared in Kentucky, elected President from Louisi- 
ana’ and closely identified with the South throughout his 
adult life as well as in the years of childhood and adolescence. 
It is true that Taylor owned slaves. He did plant cotton. 
He was indeed born in Orange county, Virginia, reared near 
Louisville, and an investor in Feliciana lands as early as 
1823. But historians remember that the western Virginia of 
1785, the Kentucky of 1800, and the Louisiana of 1823 were 
scarcely less western than southern. Furthermore, Taylor’s 
inilitary duties took him into the Old Northwest where he 
spent nearly thirteen years in what are now the states of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. He 
played a prominent part in making those states safe for 
settlers. The result of this northwestern experience was that, 
notwithstanding an economic interest in chattel slavery, 
Zachary Taylor was as ardent a nationalist when he became 
president in 1849 as Andrew Jackson had been in 1832 and 
as Abraham Lincoln was to be in 1861. 

A westerner then, albeit primarily a southwesterner, 
President Taylor belonged to the whole frontier from Fort 
Snelling to the Sabine. Especially did he belong to the new 
State of Wisconsin, for within Wisconsin’s borders he had 
lived and fought and preserved order six and one-half years 
in the territorial times. 
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Easily the most colorful chapter of Taylor’s service in 
the Old Northwest concerns the three-month period when, 
with Brevet Brigadier General Henry Atkinson, he pursued 
Black Hawk’s band up the Rock river to Dixon’s Ferry and 
through the Wisconsin wilderness to the mouth of the Bad 
Axe. From 1816 [1817] to 1818 Taylor had been stationed 
at Fort Howard, Green Bay. From 1829 to 1830 and again 
from 1882 to 1837, he served as commandant of Fort Craw- 
ford at Prairie du Chien. But it was during the months of 
May, June, and July and the first two days of August, 1832, 
that he contributed most importantly to the establishment 
of permanent peace between the white man and the red. 
Colonel Taylor was enjoying a leave of absence at his boy- 
hood home near Louisville when Black Hawk crossed the 
Mississippi at the Yellow Banks to the forbidden eastern 
shore. Immediately the colonel set out with his family for 
Galena, where he bade farewell to his wife and daughter, 
reaching Fort Armstrong in time to participate in the Black 
Hawk war from start to finish. He led the regulars in 
person at the battle of the Bad Axe. At the campaign’s con- 
clusion he boarded the steamboat Warrior for Prairie du 
Chien, and there Black Hawk was temporarily placed in his 
custody. 

From a bare outline of his Black Hawk war record, and 
from the additional fact that Taylor was thoroughly familiar 
with the Indian character, it may be observed that few men 
were in a more favorable position to comment authoritatively 
on the struggle than this future president of the United 
States. 

Up to the present moment, however, no illuminating com- 
mentary on this phase of his career emanating from Zachary 
Taylor’s pen has ever appeared in print. The following let- 
ter, written at Prairie du Chien to Quartermaster General 
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Thomas Sidney Jesup four months after the Bad Axe mas- 
sacre, is considered a key documentary source of more than 
passing value to persons interested in probing the roots of 
Wisconsin’s frontier past. It also sheds light on Taylor’s 
personality, his shrewd common sense, his military vision, 
and his lack of schoolroom education. The letter is particu- 
larly significant for the reason that in 1832 Taylor and 
Jesup had been warm personal friends for nearly a quarter- 
century. Because of the two men’s kindred opinions and 
mutual trust, their private correspondence was frank and 
singularly free from the formality which so often character- 
ized communications of regular army officers in an age when 
pompous stiffness was deemed indicative of character or 
talent. Taylor felt he could write to Jesup without fear of 
being quoted. Hence, this document’s peculiar worth. 

The letter is reproduced in full, from a photostat in the 


Manuscript division of the library of congress. Errors of 
punctuation and grammar have not been altered. 





Private, Fort Crawford Prairie du Chien 
Decr. 4th 1832 
My dear Genl, 

Your kind letter of the 23d of Septr. was recd. a few 
mails since & both Mrs Taylor & myself were very much 
concerned at hearing of yours, & your dear & interesting 
little daughters ill health, as well as Mr. Hancocks’ & most 
truly did we feel for the unpleasant situation you must all 
have been placed in on account of so many of the family be- 
ing ill at the same time from home, & at a public watering 
place, which must have greatly increased the labours & troubl 
of all the ladies, & I cannot imagine how Mrs. Jesup’ could 

*George Hancock married Eliza Croghan, and was Mrs. Jesup’s brother- 
in-law. 


*Mrs. Jesup was the former Ann H. Croghan, daughter of Major and 
Mrs. William Croghan of Jefferson county, Kentucky. 
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have kept up knowing the fatigue she would impose on her- 
self on such an occasion in her delicate state of health— 
But we in some measure console ourselves from knowing 
that you were all on the mend, & truly hope that you have 
reached Washington sometime since, & that your own as 
well as Miss Janes health is entirely restored, & that Mrs 
Js is so much improved as to have no doubt of its being per- 
fectly re-established in a very short time, if it is not already 
so-— 

_ I was pleased at hearing that you had left the City for 
the purpose of meeting your family, particularly on hearing 
that dreadful disease the cholera was raging there with con- 
siderable virulence, & truly hope it will have entirely dis- 
appeared before you return, & that you, as well as every 
member of your family will intirely escape its effects, for 
you must have had your full share of sickness at the Vir- 
ginia Springs— 

In relation to the indian War,® I was under the impres- 
sion untill the receipt of your letter, that it might be attri- 
buted to Genl. Atkinson’s* not having the necessity authority 
vested in him, of making such dispositions with the troops 
under his comd. as might be necessary for the safety of the 
frontier entrusted to his protection, without special orders 
from the Genl. in chief of the Army; For it must not only 
have been known to Genl. A. but to the Comdg. Genl. at 
Washington,° for several months previous to Black Hawk 
& his band crossing to the east side of the Mississippi® that 

* Interesting treatments of the Black Hawk war are found in Cyrenus Cole, 
I Am a Man: The Indian Black Hawk (lowa City, 19388); Frank E. Stevens, 
The Black Hawk War (Chicago, 1903); and Reuben G. Thwaites, ‘The Story 
of the Black Hawk War, Wisconsin Historical Collections, xii, 217-265. 

*Brevet Brigadier General Henry Atkinson was just under fifty years of 
age when entrusted with the command of United States troops in the Black 
Hawk war. He had fought under Andrew Jackson in Florida and had led 
military expeditions up the Missouri river and beyond the mouth of the Yellow- 
stone. Personality and training seemed to qualify Atkinson for skillful direction 


of the Black Hawk campaign. Yet, as Colonel Taylor points out, his leadership 
was not without its flaws. 

* Major General Alexander Macomb was commander of the army from 1828 
until his death in 1841. 

*On April 10, 1832, at the rapids of the Des Moines, word reached Atkinson 
that Black Hawk had crossed at the Yellow Banks to the forbidden eastern shore. 
The crossing took place April 6. 
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thos Indians were in a high state of excitement, & I again 
repeat had the garrison of Fort Armstrong’ been re-en- 
forced as could, & ought to have been, with three or four 
companies from Jefferson Barracks the moment the Mis- 
sissippi was clear of ice (which was the last of March) there 
would have been no indian War, & consequently the repu- 
tation of the nation would have been saved—There has been 
an error some where, but how or by whom it has been com- 
mitted it is not for me to say, & my only wish now is, that 
we may profit by past blunders— 

I thought at the time I joined the Genl.* & still am of the 
opinion he ought not to have permitted the indians to have 
ascended rock River, with their fleet of canoes, with their 
women, children, & baggage of various kinds, including 
(by report) large quantities of corn, & dried meat, without 
making the attempt to stop them, which I am under the im- 
pression he could have done, but whither his doing so, would 
have prevented the war, it is impossible for anyone to say, 
even had they been on the spot, but at any rate, it would have 
very much crippled them as it must have greatly curtailed 
their means of carrying on the [manuscript blurred] war, 
as they could not have transported the artickles contained in 
their canoes into the interior of country in any other way, 
without the greatest difficulty, if at all—Besides that dis- 
graceful affair of Stillmans® ought not to have occured, the 
Genl. ought to have prevented it, for I am decidedly of opin- 
ion that, that attack made on the indians, brought on the 
war, for there is but little doubt in my mind had the regular 
troops overtaken them,”® at any rate in conjunction with the 
Militia then in the field, before any blood had been shed, they 
would have been removed back to the West side of the Mis- 
sissippi, without there being a gun fired; But after that un- 

*Fort Armstrong was at Rock Island, Illinois. 

* Zachary Taylor was in Louisville on a furlough when Black Hawk crossed 
the Mississippi. Taylor did not join General Atkinson until May 7, 1832. 

*Stillman’s defeat occurred May 14, 1832. Commanded by Major Isaiah 
Stillman, 275 mounted militiamen were repulsed by 80 Sauk Indians. 

* The mounted volunteers were sent ahead of the regulars, who proceeded 


slowly on foot and in open boats. Taylor and the regulars did not reach Dixon’s 
Ferry until the third day following Stillman’s defeat. 
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fortunate affair, the Genl had much greater difficulties to 
encounter than is generally supposed, some of which I think 
I mentioned to you in my last letter—Besides which he had 
too high an idea of the prowess of the enemy, & too little 
confidence in his own command, & altho. I differed with him 
in some important points as to our operations, (for the en- 
emy ought to have been destroyed before they crossed the 
Quisconsin) yet I never spared myself for a moment, & 
exerted every faculty both body, & mind to sustain him, in 
bringing the war to a favourable termination; And as we 
effected that object on the bank of the Mississippi,’* which 
we ought to have done high up on rock River, or between it, 
& the OQuisconsin some ten or fifteen days sooner than we did, 
I am truly gratified to learn that the executive’? has appro- 
bated the Genls. conduct, which I know has relieved him 
from, the greatest possible anxiety— 

I never heard from first to last, on the campaign, any 
complaint for want of funds, for I well knew when it was 
necessary for you to act, that you would do, not only your 
duty, but more than you duty; for had you not assumed the 
responsibilities you did, besides acting with you accustomed 
energy in supplying funds, their is no telling when the war 
would have terminated, for we could barely get on as it 
was—But situated as we were after Stillmans rout, money 
could not for a time at least procure men that could be relied 
on, or the means of land transportation, when it was not in 
that section of country; It is true, there was Militia enough 
in the field at the time under the command of Genl. White- 
sides,** but they had been called out only for thirty days, 
twenty or more of which had expired, besides their horses 
was most of them broken down, they having left home with 
them in miserable plight, in consequence of their having been 
very little grain raised in their state the previous year, the 
fact is, they were unfit for service, & were not disbanded, & 
sent home a moment sooner than they out to have been. We 


“Here Taylor refers to the battle of the Bad Axe, which terminated the 
Black Hawk war on August 2, 1882. 

™ Andrew Jackson, seventh president of the United States. 

* Brigadier General Samuel Whitside commanded the Illinois state militia. 
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left Rock Island** with ten companies of regulars, six of the 
6th & four of the Ist Infy. making a little upwards of three 
hundred bayonets, which was too few after reaching Dixon 
ferry on Rock river, to have attempted with any prospect 
of success of carrying the war into the country then occupied 
by the enemy without at any rate, some mounted men, in 
addition—Our comps. at any rate even if they could be kept 
full, are too small for frontier service, & when we take into 
consideration the numerous desertions, as well as other casul- 
ties, & the difficulty, & uncertainty of getting recruits, which 
are generally sent from the depots one [ once] a year, & some- 
times not so often, they are frequently so reduced (which at 
present is the case with most of the Companies of the first 
Infy.) that in fact they almost amount to nothing; besides 
which whenever it is necessary to take the field, some of the 
men from each of the Companies must be left behind under 
various pretexts, but pretty much for the purposes of at- 
tending to families, gardens, & taking care of the horses, 
cattle hogs &c, belonging to the officers comdg. those compas 
—We must retrace our steps, the law authorising platoon 
officers to charge for private waiters when serving with their 
comps. must be repealed, let them at once employ soldiers 
as such, or if that is not done, let them be prohibited under 
the severest penaties from making use of them as servants 
directly or indirectly—Besides which, mustering officers 
should be instructed to muster private servants at regular 
musters (other than Women & children) for payment the 
same as the troops, & not to receive compensation unless they 
actually kept them— 

To make the troops efficient, & keep them so, they should 
not as at present be permitted to occupy so long at a time 
the same positions, their stations particularly in the same dis- 
trict of country should be frequently changed, & a plan laid 
down to this effect & promulgated in orders, & never devi- 
ated from during peace, except in very extraordinary cases; 
neither the convenience or comfort of any officer should be 
consulted on those occasions, nor ought the consideration of 


* Atkinson and Taylor left Rock Island at daybreak May 10, 1832. 
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a few thousand dollars in the annual expenditures of your 
dept. to be even thought of in consideration of carrying into 
effect so desirable an object—For depend on it, unless some- 
thing is done to invigorate us should we get into difficulties 
with a warlike nation, the same events would occur of defeat, 
& disgrace which took place at the commencement of of the 
late war, & perhaps to a greater extent if possible, for I do 
not consider the line of the army, as efficient now, as it was 
at the beginning of that War,—I have troubled you I fear 
too much already on those subjects, & as you & myself ap- 
pear to stand pretty much alone in relation to our views, & 
opinions on those matters, prudence perhaps ought to ad- 
monish us to let things take their course, with a hope that 
the old adage will be verefied that, when matters get to the 
worst, they would mend. But I was writing not only to an 
old soldier, but an friend of near a quarter of a century’s 
standing, & one who I knew would properly appreciate my 
motives & opinions, no matter how erroneous the latter may 
be, or however widely some of them may differ from yours— 

I very much fear you are associated on that military bord 
which has been recently established at Washington, with too 
many inferior men for you to effect many beneficial changes; 
but besides yourself, & the Genl. in Chief I do not know who 
the individual are, that compose it— 

I am free to declare that it would be not a little gratify- 
ing to me to receive a brevet of a grade higher than the 
rank I at present hold, but I do not calculate on it;* for 
as the brevet I was entitled to by law near four years since 
was withheld,*® when a Lt. Col, which I had honestly & 
faithfully earned, I cannot expect anything of the kind while 
the same individuals are in power; But I can truly say that 
your approbation of my conduct on the campaign is duly 
appreciated, & did I not fear in making up your opinion on 

* Taylor's hope of receiving the grade of brevet brigadier general was not 
realized until 1838. It came to him in recognition of his gallant conduct in the 
battle of Okeechobee on Christmas day, 1837. 

*In the 1820’s and 1830’s, officers who faithfully served ten years in one 
grade were usually awarded the brevet of a higher grade. Taylor was an 


exception to this rule, since he served as lieutenant colonel from April 20, 1819, 
te April 4, 1832, yet obtained no brevet colonelcy. 
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the subject, you had been too much biased by your kind feel- 
ings toward me it would be fully as much prized as the Bt. 
alluded to— 

A short time since an order was recd. here assigning Dr. 
Wood" to this post, connected as the Dr. is with me, I 
would prefer his being located at some other station, & I 
know you will properly appreciate my my motives in rela- 
tion to the same, he is now an applicant for a furlough, & 
if it is not asking too much from you, I will take it as a par- 
ticular favour if you can consitantly aid in procuring the 
indulgence which he has asked for, & enclosing the same to 
me; he wishes it for six months, & to commence from the 
time he leaves his station, which will be the last of Apl. or 
early in May next, provided the Asst. Surgeon ordered to 
Fort Snelling should reach there by that time to relieve him. 
Dr. Wood by the time he can be relieved, will have been 
five years constantly at Fort Snelling,’® one of the most 
remote, & out of the way stations in our service, I therefore 
consider his application for an indulgence of six months as 
well for the purpose of attending to his private affairs, & 
to visit a widowed mother,”® is not an unreasonable one, par- 
ticularly since the increase of the medical corps—The fur- 
lough in question may be granted ere this reaches you which 
for several reasons I hope is the case; but the fact is I have 
no confidence in the Surgn Genl,”° which is the reason of 
my not wri-[ting] him direct on the subject, instead of 
troubling you; could I have paid a visit to Washington in 
any reasonable time, I would have done so at any rate, as in 
that case, I might have indulged toward him in what he 

* Robert Crooke Wood married Ann M. Taylor, eldest daughter of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel and Mrs. Zachary Taylor on September 20, 1829, at Prairie du 
Chien. Dr. Wood entered the army as an assistant surgeon in 1825. He became 
acting surgeon general of the union army during part of the Civil war. 

% Zachary Taylor’s eldest grandson, John Taylor Wood, was born at Fort 
Snelling on August 13, 1830. He was a famous confederate naval officer. 


* Mrs. Rebecca Wickham Crooke Wood of Newport, Rhode Island, was the 


widow of Major John Wood, who was placed in charge of Newport harbor 
defenses toward the end of the war of 1812-15. 


* Joseph Lovell, a native of Massachusetts, was surgeon general from April, 
1818, until his death in October, 1836. 
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might have consided harsh language, as he then would have 
had an opportunity of asking an explanation. 

No matter how the would be great men at Washington 
may manage matters, & things in relation to the army, in fact 
anything else, as long as they are not personal toward you, 
which they never can be (for they dare not) you ought not 
even to think of resigning; You have served the country too 
long, & too faithfully in peace, & in War from the grade of 
a Lt. to the highest rank in our Army to adopt another pro- 
fession; Had you when you entered the service adopted any 
of the numerous professions common to civil life in our coun- 
try, & pursued it with the same zeal, & untireing industry 
you have devoted to the duties of your military profession, 
you would have been no doubt as regards pecuniary matters 
in a much more eligible situation than at present, but my der. 
Genl. that time has gone by, & twenty four years of the 
prime of your life spent in the army cannot now be recalled— 
Your rank, & station is equal to any in the gift of the presi- 
dent, & the emoluments are such as will with your other 
means, enable you to provide more than amply for your 
young family; And what is of more importance your loca- 
tion is such, that you can have your children educated under 
your own eye, & tat [that] of their excellent mother which 
are incalculable advantages. 

I flatter myself that your planting operations in Ken- 
tucky are prospering, & should cotton succeed on your estab- 
lishments I think you cannot fail to do well by cultivating it, 
if it does not, I am of opinion you could employ you hands 
to better advantage on some of your lands on the Ohio river 
in the lower part of the state provided you have an eligible 
situation for a woodyard, which no doubt is the case, than in 
any other way for in that case they ought to make good 
wages from the sale of wood, & at the same time add greatly 
to the value of the land by improving it— 

I have heard from my plantation*’ but once in twelve 
months, which was in June last I have no idea as to the 


"This plantation was situated in West Feliciana parish, Louisiana, and 
Wilkinson county, Mississippi. 
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manner things are going on there but I fear rather badly, 
the young man who managed for me for six or seven years 
I lost two years since, & I have not by being so far off, been 
able to supply his place— 

Mrs Taylor’s health is quit feeble on account of which I 
had hoped when I was promoted as well as some other con- 
siderations, to have effected a transfer with Genl. Leaven- 
worth” as I had understood he did not like the south, but in 
this I have been disappointed, & I now calculate on remain- 
ing in this section of country a long as I remain in service— 

Mrs. Taylor joins me in wishing to be most kindly re- 
membered to your good lady & children, to Mrs Croghan** 
as well as to Mr. & Mrs. Hancock should they be with you, 
& accept our best wishes for the health & prosperity of you, 
& yours through life 

Your Friend 
Sincerely 


Z. Taylor 
Majr [Gen.] Thos. S. Jesup 


Qr. M. Genl U.S. Army 
Washington City 


™Brevet Brigadier General Henry Leavenworth, a native of Connecticut, 
became a captain of the Twenty-fifth United States infantry in April, 1812. He 
fought at Chippewa and Niagara. He died in 1834. 

* Mrs. Lucy Clark Croghan, mother-in-law of General Jesup, was a sister 
of George Rogers Clark and William Clark and the mother of George Croghan. 





LETTERS OF CHARLES RICHARD VAN HISE—Continued 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


The fourth installment of the Van Hise letters shows the 
further development of young Van Hise as a college student. 


A twenty-one-year-old man who could write as he did about 
the singing of Mrs. Falk and the violin music of Ole Bull 
was no ordinary student; and, clearly, he would not have 
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been able to do anything of the kind in his freshman year. 
Perhaps the anticipated incidence of his poetic sentiments— 
‘songs that speak of laughing waters,’ ‘the birds ceased sing- 
ing to listen to this higher harmony’—was what called out his 
best and finest effort. He was a robust but pure-spirited 
young man in love. 

The few years illustrated by the latter letters of this 
group especially were notable ones in the career of Charles R. 
Van Hise. Here is exhibited the growth in scientific equip- 
ment which, as he instinctively recognized, would in a few 
years more make him a professor. The connection with 
Professor R. D. Irving seems to have been the crucial fact. 
Through him Van Hise was first given a $200 asssitantship; 
soon he received an instructorship and was on his way to 
higher honors. 

It is amusing to observe how this future president of the 
university looked upon the foibles of the then president, 
Bascom. One wonders how the later President Van Hise 
would have reacted to the childish amusement of ‘blowing 
grass’ which certainly was not particularly agreeable to the 
cultivated ear. But it is good to know he did not join the 
midnight party to serenade the president with the nerve- 
trying noises of grass-blowing. 

The letters bring us beyond the time of Van Hise’s mar- 
riage, after which his communications, when away from 
home, are addressed to his wife, Alice Ring Van Hise. A 
point which might be overlooked is the fact that the young 
man’s home at Union was broken up, the parents joining the 
troops of Wisconsin farmers just then going to Nebraska 
where good land was so plentiful and so easy to bring under 
cultivation. It was the place to ‘get rich,’ as many believed— 
and as some did. 
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The summer of 1883 takes Van Hise on the United 
States geological survey, into Florence county, Wisconsin, 
on the boundary line of Michigan, through the Ishpeming- 
Negaunee country and the north shore of Lake Huron. A 
survey between Gogebic lake and Montreal river was made 
in the summer of 1884. His camping experiences, modes of 
travel, and descriptions of the places visited, constitute a 
lively account of his activity when away from Madison dur- 
ing the summer months. 


To Miss Alice M. Ring [Union, Rock County, Wisconsin?] 


Madison, Wis., May 26, 1878 

To go to Sparta, do you pass through Madison? If so, 
let me know what day you intend to go, please. When you 
come back, if you stop here, I will gladly aid you ‘to do 
Madison,’ if I can be of any use. 

I never have done any work of any account when at home. 
For me it is impossible to follow a systematic course of study 
away from school. There are so many little things that hap- 
pen daily to keep one from regular work, and as you say, 
no one about is interested in the same kind of labor. 

Mr. Voorhees has left school—went off upon the State 
survey. But do not think that his little affair with the dutch- 
man was the cause of his going; for I presume he would have 
gone whether that had happened or not. 

You ask if my birthday is this month. I will be twenty- 
one the twenty-ninth inst. The term closes three weeks from 
next Wednesday, the 19th of June. 

Of course my conscience smites me terribly for the wrong 
that I have done in teaching you how to play cards. Who 
can tell where that single tare thus planted will send its seed! 
Already it has planted another seed in another town. My 
sense of guilt is so great for this crime that I am getting 
poor, only weigh 165 now. 
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The boys here got in the habit of blowing grass occas- 
ionally, I among the rest. The President thought that it was 
very bad to make such harmonies, so he called two or three 
of the boys up one day and gave them a lecture upon ‘gentle- 
manly behavior.’ That night between eleven and twelve 
o'clock about fifty of the boys went over to the President’s 
house and gave him the best efforts of their lusty lungs, each 
with a grass. After they got tired of blowing, they gave him 
a song or two and then left him to meditation and slumber. 
That his reflections were pleasant, and his sleep sweet after 
such delightful music, there can be no doubt. Since then we 
have blown grass in peace; he has learned enough to let such 
trivial matters, that are none of his business, alone. I did not 
go over to the President’s; for I thought, that that would be 
as foolish as he had been in called [calling the] boys up to see 
him. But I blow a grass with the other boys just when I feel 
like it. 

Two ladies and two gentlemen (perhaps it would be 
more correct to say two boys and two girls) were expelled 
last Monday. While of course, we feel sorry to have anyone 
expelled, we believe the faculty could do nothing else with 
them, and that they acted with entire justness. One of the 
boys, Albertson, was a member of our class. 

Friday evening the Hesperian and Linonian societies 
had their Joint Anniversary at the Assembly Chamber. It 
was not very good. Yesterday the ladies of our class walked 
around Lake Monona. Their plan was to walk to Winnequa, 
and then if they were not too tired go on the remainder of 
the way, but if they felt as if they had walked enough when 
they reached W. they intended to take the steamer back. It 
is six miles to W. I told them if they ever got so far as that, 
as I thought they would about five o’clock, they would take 
the steamer to their little homes immediately, and when they 
got to the city, would hire carriages to carry them up to the 
University. But last night, coming back from supper, I met 
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Miss Case” and she triumphantly said, ‘Five of us did walk 
way around the lake—/fifteen miles.’ The fifteen was in the 
largest capitals, and I suppose today that they will not go to 
church, but stay home and rest and prepare to crow over us 
boys tomorrow. But really, I must confess that physically 
as well as mentally that our lady classmates are worthy of 
admiration. That they are our equals, intellectually, I have 
always believed, but I did not think they would have the 
courage and strength to walk way around the lake. I do not 
know of any girls in the country that would undertake a 
fifteen mile walk; unless there was some greater motive than 
pleasure to urge them. And to tell the truth, I think that 
it was rather foolish for any one to walk so far just to see 
what they could do. 

Last week the city had a grand review of the Fire De- 
partment. The band, alderman, mayor, steam fire engines, 
brake engines, and hook and ladder company were in the pro- 
cession. The firemen were in full uniform, and all together 
numbered about 150 men. Their steam engines are very 
powerful ones, each of them throwing two streams at the 
same time. While the engines were doing their best, the hose 
burst near where I stood, but on the other side from me. So, 
by chance, I did not get wet, but the dense crowd upon the 
other side got a thorough drenching before they could get out 
of the way. But the best of all the review was that with the 
brake engines. The steamers had been tested first, and the 
men determined to do as much by muscle as had been done by 
steam. Nearly thirty strong men took hold of the brakes, 
and they did throw a splendid stream. But I never saw men 
work so hard in my life before. Every one strained nerve 
and muscle to the utmost. The crowd watching them, the 
unison of the motion, ambition, and pride urged them to an 
almost superhuman effort. Finally when the stream was 
thrown as far as muscle could send it, and they stopped work; 

* Doubtless Belle Case, later Mrs. Robert M. La Follette Sr. A year after 
this he wrote to Miss Ring that Belle Case was wearing an engagement ring. ‘I 


don’t believe she has had it long; so I conclude that it is as I surmised with 
regard to her engagement with Bob La Follette.’ 
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a wild cheer burst from the crowd, showing that the sym- 
pathies of the lookers-on had been carried along with the 
firemen. 

I presume you had a heavy storm at Union at the time 
the tornado did so much damage through the state. Here it 
did not blow hard at all, although the rain came down for 
two hours in straight parallel streams. But the most curious 
phenomenon that could well happen occurred. At one time 
when there was not a breath of wind, we saw sticks and leaves 
falling straight down to the ground. As far up as one could 
see, were sticks of lumber journeying toward earth. Many of 
the boys have got some of the pieces that fell. Several that 
I saw were four or five feet long, and one a foot wide and 
eight feet long was found. By this we knew that some place 
not far from here had been visited by a tornado, although we 
did not know it was Origon until the next morning. 

Friday afternoon we were visited by five Italian musi- 
cians. ‘Two of them had harps and the other three violins. 
One of the violinists was a little girl—a child that did not 
look more than ten years old, and who was not larger than a 
girl ought to be at seven. Yet the way that she handled the 
bow was wonderful. The music was lovely. They played the 
‘Mocking Bird,’ and one of the violinists in a peculiar way 
made his instrument imitate the wild melody of a bird to per- 
fection; the others accompanied him, thus making the har- 
mony supurb. Another piece they played, something like 
Ailene-alana, was a beautiful air. O, I wish you could have 
heard them—their was so much soul in their music! 

P.S. I have since learned that only three of our lady 
classmates walked entirely around the lake. The remainder 
were content to take the steamer from Winnequa. 


Madison [Wisconsin], Feb. 2, 1879 
I am entirely alone today, and in a certain way I enjoy 
this isolation. I can sit here, dream of things, reflect in the 
company of two great men, Dickens and DeQuincey. I have 
tired of their company for the present, and seat myself to 
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enjoy yours; for I do enjoy writing you, as you must know 
by the length of my letters. 

You say that you are sorry that I was troubled at your 
silence. I suppose I was very foolish to write what I did, but 
then it did not seem to me as it did after I heard from you. 
Please forget that folly and I will not be foolish again until 
I am. 

Am glad to hear that Miss Peters has come; for now she 
will help make Union more bearable. 

Thank you for your card; only I don’t like those words, 
‘Under the Daisies,’ on account of the fearful suggestions 
which they bring up. I put it in the envelope, out of sight 
for those words connected with your name take away all the 
beauty of the card. 

One of the boys, Dodson, was severely injured last Sat- 
urday evening when coasting. He attempted to steer the 
sled down the narrow winding walk, ran against a tree, and 
was so badly hurt that for a time it was thought that he was 
dead. He was taken to Ladies’ Hall and the Physician would 
not allow his removal until last Thursday. 

M., one of our class, has been excused from further at- 
tendance at the University; or in college parlance as I heard 
it, he is ‘bounced.’ It seems that he has several conditions 
which ought to have been made up before this, and as a re- 
sult he is expelled. I cannot say that I pity him much; for 
I know his ability is such, that if he applied himself, he might 
rank among the best in the class. And he did rank high when 
a Freshman, but for the past year he had done almost noth- 
ing. The difficulty with him is, he has too much money to 
spend. If he had been obliged to work through college, with 
the least possible amount of money, knowing, that when he 
finished he would have to earn his own money, he might have 
done something. 

You spoke in such an enigmatic manner about coming up 
here Tuesday that I have no idea of what you meant. I do 
not suppose you were here; else you would have let me know, 
but I do not feel certain of that even; for when you write 
‘Something may happen &c’ I don’t understand it at all. You 
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know that I can’t guess riddles. But I promised to tell you 
about the concert; so I shall tell so far as I can. But if you 
were here I shall be ashamed; for no words of mine can ex- 
press what everyone who heard it must have felt. 

Falk is a fine organist. After rendering ‘The Last Rose 
of Summer’ he was encored and gave us the ‘Fife and 
Drums.’ Of course the names of the piece played in answer 
to the encore was not announced, but I named it for my- 
self. His ‘Life on the Ocean’ was good also. 

Mrs. Louis Falk is a beautiful woman of medium size. 
Her voice is as clear and sweet as the rippling water. It has 
been carefully cultivated; so that she controls it perfectly. 
It has not the strength of Miss Norton’s, but Mrs. Falk far 
surpasses her in purity of tone and the distinctness with 
which she enunciates each word. I have heard none of the 
songs she sung before, but I could catch every syllable. Here 
she excells any public singer that I have heard before. Her 
voice is adapted to the rippling strains of a bird, and she 
made the Melody of ‘Dame Nightingale’ a success. Encored 
she sang ‘Baby Mine’, a sweet ballad and sweetly rendered. 
Songs that speak of laughing waters, the melody of birds, 
joy and sunshine, light and beauty, her voice is well suited 
to deliver, but I doubt if she could master pathos, darkness, 
despair and sublimity. It takes greater genius for tragedy 
than for comedy. 

Of Ole Bull,”' I fear that it would be wiser for me to 
write nothing; for words that I can frame are all inadequate 
to give the faintest idea of his wonderful performances. First 
I must say a few words of his personal appearance. He is 
an old man, his hair as white as snow, yet his frame is as 
slender as a youth’s, and his movements are easy, quick, with 
something of the litheness and grace of a cat. His face is 
full and beautiful, not because of his features (they are only 
ordinarily regular) but because of the spirituality which 
beams from every lineament. He is decidedly a striking man, 


™ For a full account of Bull’s activity in Wisconsin see Wisconsin Magazine 
of History, vii, 417-444. 
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one that a person would inevitably notice in a crowd and 
pick out as an individual. 

The first piece he rendered was ‘The Mother’s Prayer’ 
(his own composition). He must have heard a mother be- 
seeching God for the salvation of a daughter or son. He 
heard the prayer; it entered into his soul; was there (as I 
fancy all things are with him) metamorphosed into music. 
The supplication in music is the prayer in words, yet differ- 
ent; just as the butterfly is the worm etherealized. The au- 
diance was held by a sad rapturous silence which, as Ole Bull 
disappeared through the door, burst into a tornado of ap- 
plause. He reappeared and gave what I named “The Sylvan 
Chorus’; for it carried me away to a favorite resort of mine, 
a wooded hill upon the banks of Mendota. Again I was there 
upon a Spring day, lying upon my back, watching the snowy 
cumulus sail above, and listening to the blending melody of 
the Grossbeak, Brown Thrush, and other songsters of our 
woods. I think, when he composed that piece, he was wand- 
ering in the woods with his violin. He drew his bow across 
the strings; the birds ceased singing to listen to this higher 
harmony, like them yet above them. 

Again he was encored and gave us one I did not name. 
After a time came his ‘Visions.’ The music I cannot attempt 
to describe, but it made one feel high and holy, as if he would 
do something great and good. Just then I believe every one 
in the house would have acted the hero, had the need come. 
Again he was encored and rendered what I call ‘Visions of 
Death.’ It was in music the story, the thought, which Than- 
atopsis tells in words. The two are different methods of 
speaking the same sublime truths. What in language is ap- 
propriately called ‘A View of Death’ becomes in music the 
‘Visions’ which the imagination constructs from the intellec- 
tual ‘View.’ 

Before I went to the concert I doubted if I could appre- 
ciate the genius of Ole Bull, and I suppose I did not get 
the full enjoyment from him that a cultivated musician 
would, but I know it made me very happy. I wish you could 
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have been here; for I know you would have enjoyed it ex- 
quisitely. 
I have written so much about this that I will stop short, 
and will expect a long letter from you in answer very soon. 
P.S. Had that sail upon an iceboat yesterday afternoon. 


T'o His Mother, Mrs. William H. Van Hise 
Minden, Nebraska’ 


Madison, Wis. Nov. 16, 1881. 

Various persons upon different occasions have had me 
engaged to, about to marry or married to diverse ladies. But 
just at present other people are attending to their own 
affairs, and as a certain woman has consented to marry me, 
we have with innate perversity decided to have that ceremony 
performed the coming vacation. Madam rumor, though com- 
pletely surprised and chagrined to thus be caught napping, 
of course will swear that she predicted it all the time. How- 
ever this may be, I venture to say that papers of such vast 
circulation and world wide influence as the Evansville ‘Gim- 
let’ and ‘Pudding Stick’ will within the next few months con- 
tain notices similar to the following—‘Married Dec. 22, 
1881 in this place at the residence of the bride’s parents Miss 
Alice M. Ring of Evansville, and Charles R. Vanhise of 
Madison.’ Then will follow eulogistic mentions of the 
beauty, amiability and accomplishments of the bride and of 
the integrity, worth and great figure cut in the world by the 
bridegroom. They will be good, especially that which per- 
tains to the bride; for, in common with other bride-grooms 
I intend to write these eulogies myself. This idea may be 

™In a letter of October 22, 1879, we find that his mother is still in Rock 
county, but in the summer of 1880 he writes to John G. Conway: ‘My people in 
Neb. like it very much there. Father thinks that he has struck the spot to make 
money, as I presume he has. He wrote that he now owns 760 acres of land, 
270 of which is broken. He has also gone into a store there with another man.’ 
He writes Conway on May 8, 1881: ‘As soon as the term closes I intend to go to 
the home of my people, Minden, Neb.’ August 16, he writes to Alice Ring: 
‘Yesterday morning I bid my people good-by. O, these farewells! If heaven 


accomplishing the one thing of no separation it will deserve the name.’ He had 
spent about a month with his people. 
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new to you, but upon considering the subject, you will cer- 
tainly conclude it a very natural one; for who more capable 
of speaking of the virtues of a bride than the bridegroom, 
and who more capable of telling the truth about a man than 
himself ¢ 

Although I have thus started out as a prophet, I do not 
care to let the people of Wis. know that I intend to follow 
the profession of Elijah; so if you will see that this prophecy 
does in no way reach a single person in this State, you will 
oblije me much. You know it is not my fancy to publish my 
affairs. 

Well, Mother, what do you think of it? I presume after 
what you have heard from certain residents of the far East, 
this news will be something of a surprise to you. But you 
must remember that I told you that Mrs. C. had no more 
idea of my relations to Alice Ring than a native Nebraskan 
woman has of a civilized while man. 

You may have in the past perhaps suspected that I 
thought Alice a nice woman, and I have since had no reason 
to change my mind. She upon the other hand appears to 
think me a very good sort of a fellow. Probably, she is badly 
gulled, but so long as she does not find it out, it will answer 
just as well for the purposes of happiness as though it were 
true. 

And now, my mother, if there is anything more that you 
would like to know, ask me in regard to it, and I will answer 
in my next. 

With much love, and hoping to hear from you soon, I 
remain 


T'o Mrs. Alice Van Hise, McPherson, Kansas 


Madison, [ Wisconsin], Sep. 12, 1882. 
School has now got into its second week and work has 
commenced in earnest. Have not yet done much upon the 
survey business, although something. Mean to do serious 
work as soon as possible. 
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Have ‘swopped’ my mutton leg sail for another square 
one which shows a few yards more of cloth to the wind. 
Please do not let this news worry you at all; for my new 
sail has two sets of reef-ropes, and when double-reefed there 
is not so much canvas to the wind as the old sail contained. 
The great advantage however is in light breezes; I can go 
nearly twice as fast as I could in such winds before I made 
the change. 

Boarding at Mrs. Nicodemus’ are a Mr. and Mrs. Banta 
of Indiana, who there have a number of relatives of our 
name. He says he knows certainly what I have always sup- 
posed to be true, that all the Vanhise’s of the country sprang 
from the same family. Says that the name was originally 
spelled Van Niiys,”* but is now corrupted in most places 
to Vanice, Vanhice, Vannic, Vanhice [sic], or Vanhise. Mr. 
Banta’s grandmother was a Vanice, and his father has ex- 
amined the parish records (written in Dutch) at Hacken- 
sack, N.J., where the family first settled after leaving the 
old country. Mr. Banta, senior, then went to Holland and 
found there complete records so that he traces the name 
back to the time the stock came to Holland from France. 
This event occurred at the time of the persecution of the 
Huguenots, and it is supposed that the emigration took place 
at that time of general exodous. The family was long enough 
in Holland to become thoroughly Dutch, and there got the 
prefix Van. The ancestors of all the race this side of the 
ocean came to this country in the vessel Bontebok shortly 
after the year 1700. In the same ship came the Bantas, 
Voris; Demarees, Vandivers, Bergens, Brewers, La Grang- 
es, Van Arsdalls and others. These families are allied; have 
intermarried again and again until they have a very gen- 
eral resemblance. Each of them, however, according to 
Mr. Banta, still shows in many of their descendents the char- 
acteristics of the original stock. The Van Niiys’ he de- 
scribes as very homely, and adds that I am a typical one. 
Have the regular features,—no, it was the regular dutch 


* Like the present United States Senator Frederick Van Nuys of Indiana. 
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features of the family i.e. ‘tremendous noses, large mouths, 
prominent cheek bones, deep set eyes’ etc. 

The wife of the Brewer who came in the Bontebok was 
an illegitimate daughter of the Prince of Orange, afterwards 
Joint Consort of Mary, King and Queen of England, and 
Mr. Banta claims direct descent from her, but he added to 
lessen my awful envy, that as the families were so closely 
allied that he had no doubt, but I too had the blood of the 
Prince of Orange in my veins. I didn’t ask him if there 
might not be some of this blood in my arteries, but I think 
it likely enough. 

Aren’t you proud to have married a man whose ancestry 
runs back in a direct line to the Huguenots of France and 
the Prince of Orange? I always before supposed that I 
sprang from a humble origen, but now I know the Van 
(a title of honor in Holland) was but necessary homage to a 
high family. In short we and our children have an ancestry 
to lie and brag about like other fools of blood in the country. 

You won’t apply for a divorce, will you on the ground 
of my illegitimate blood? At the time we were married I 
was totally ignorant of that stain upon my character, and it 
would be hard to force it as a cause of action. Of course the 
law does not recognize the plea of ignorance, but be merci- 
ful! If I had been aware of the fearful secret, be assured 
that before I had dared to ask you to stand at my side and 
take me for better or for worse, I would have told you all— 
all, even if by so doing I should have forever lost the treasure 
who now is my wife (The last six words mean what they 
say ) 

For further information apply to Judge D. D. Banta, 
Franklyn [Franklin], Indiana. 


To Mrs Alice R. Van Hise, Evansville, Wisconsin 
Marquette, Mich. July 27-1883. 8-20 P.M. 


Our day’s work is done, and a magnificent one it has 
been both as to geology and enjoyment. Our task was to 
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visit Presque Isle, the islands beyond and this side of it in 
Lake Superior. Presque Isle is about four miles from Mar- 
quette harbor. We went in a row boat, took our lunch with 
us and made a day of it. Lake Superior is all that reports 
tell of it. One is at once struck with the marvelous coldness 
and clearness of the water. Way out from shore, when the 
water is many feet deep, one can distinguish the pebbles of 
the floor of the water, and often over it gliding large schools 
of white-fish and trout. The water is as cold as well water, 
and as pure as man ever tasted. When we are thirsty rowing 
our tin cup goes over the side of the boat and we enjoy a 
draught of this deliceous water. Most of the way out to 
Presque Isle the shore is rocky, and the bed of the lake of 
solid rock. Here and there these ugly rocks stick their heads 
up into the air. Off of Lighthouse point about a quarter 
of a mile, I noticed one that was just able to stick its nose 
above the surface when the trough of the long swells swept 
over it. In calm weather it would be invisible; yet woe to 
the ship that should run upon it! These rocky islets vary in 
size from that just described to those of considerable dimen- 
sions. Often they are in groups, and one of the larger of 
these groups is called picnic islands.—But Presque Isle itself 
(and by the way Presque Isle is no island but almost one) is 
finer than any of these. Upon parts of its shore, a deep 
black rock rises sixty or seventy feet perpendicularly out of 
the water, and even this is not by any means the total hight 
of the bank, as I found to my sorrow when I went up an 
inclined place to investigate an apparent fault between a 
sandstone and this black peridotite. Above this supposed 
top was about as many feet more distance through a thick 
pine thicket before the real top was reached. Steep—fear- 
ful steep, and alive with musquitoes—I tell you I was glad 
when that half hour was ended and I could bathe my mus- 
quito bitten hands and face in the cool waters of the lake. 
Excuse this digression I commenced to tell you of Presque 
Isle. Well beside this fine cliff, in many places the water 
has worn its way deep, many feet deep back into the rock, 
forming delightful little coves, where one would hardly 
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dream that there was a stiff breeze but a little way off, or 
that the quiet water below him was connected with a huge 
volume that is never free from a long quiet swell. In one or 
two places these openings narrow above; trees shoot out over 
the little space left, and one at first thinks when his boat 
glide[s] into the dark hole that he is in a cave. In one of 
these harbors we took our lunch, and you may be assured 
that after rowing a half dozen miles and with the water of 
our lake to wash it down we enjoyed our dinner. You will 
probably think me enthusiastic over Superior, but it is some- 
thing to spend enthusiasm upon! 


East Neebish Rapids, St. Mary’s River, 
Foot Georges Lake, 12 mM. Aug. 4. 

We have just commenced to make camp at the above 
spot after a magnificent sail down George’s Lakes. The 
wind is blowing a gale, hard enough to satisfy even me. We 
came the whole twelve miles of its length at a great speed, 
and as it is about six miles wide, there were plenty of big 
waves. 


Slept splendidly last night, and today feel as happy as a 
flea. 

Our camp last night as I told you was in the midst of a 
wild-strawberry bed, and now within a half dozen feet, I 
see bunch after bunch of ripe ones which do not tempt me 
I have eaten so many. The country is just full of strawber- 
ries, blackberries, red rasberries and blue berries; one can 
take his choice. 

Dagle our cook is an excellent one[.] Things come on 
the table as nicely prepared as one could wish. Last night 
he made us some famous warm biscuit. I like this life thus 
far the best of anything we have done. Wish you could be 
along with us upon this boating trip. If you only enjoyed 
the water, it would be life and health to you. 


Sault Ste. Marie. Sunday, Aug. 5. 12 M. 
You will I presume be surprised to see the above address 
after reading the first part of this. The explanation is that 
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Irving sent me back on a tug, which we hailed from camp 
to see about his cousins. There are so many bends and irregu- 
larities of all kind in the shore that he feared that they would 
not be able to find us. And as it was Saturday night, and 
they could work up the geology of the Neebish Rapids vicin- 
ity, he sent me, promising to remain encamped at that same 
spot until Monday night, if we were not able sooner to get 
there. The Duers were rather expected upon one of the 
boats of yesterday, but they did not get here. Hope they will 
come upon the boat which is soon to arrive. If they do not 
come today my orders are to wait for the boats tomorrow, 
and if they then do not appear to make my way back to 
camp as best I can. 

By the way John Duer the eldest of these two brothers 
(a man of about forty ;—the other is a young man) is a per- 
son after your own heart. He married rather late in life, 
and for nearly five years they had no children. At the end 
of this time a child was born, and they (the mother and 
child) were prospering nicely, when they both broke out 
with the small pox. In a few days mother and infant were 
in their graves, and Irving tells me “That since that time 
John Duer does not appear to care a hang for anything[.]’ 
Irving says that he is one of the bravest men he ever saw, a 
successful New York lawyer etc. Although Mr. Duer does 
not marry again, I must confess to you that I believe, chiefly 
upon that account, that I shall like the man. 

This morning while strolling about I fell in with Mr. 
Wheeler, civil engineer in charge of all Government works 
in this region. Irving introduced him to me. After chatting 
a while, he asked me if I would accompany him to church. 
As I had some vacant time upon my hands, I was glad to 
go. So we called at his home for Mrs. Wheeler, and we went 
together to the Episcopal Chapel here. The wife of the 
Post surgeon is a beautiful singer, and is the sopranoist of 
the choir. As I had not heard service or singing for over a 
month, I enjoyed it very much. 

The life of the officers here, I would not lead under any 
circumstances. They have nothing to do except a little rou- 
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tine work, which does not probably occupy them an hour 
per day upon an average. All the remainder of the time they 
are idle, and the great problem with them all appears to be 
to make it drag less heavily upon their hands. Colonel Park, 
according to his confessions to Irving is miserable, and 
grumbling about the climate and everything else. The in- 
ferior officers, I know from my own observation (particu- 
larly two of them) spend a very iarge share of their time at 
the hotel here with cards, or billiards, or flirting with the 
visiting women. He must be a pretty strong man who with 
nothing to do, and plenty of opportunity does not fall into 
habits of vice. Never before felt so glad that my Mother in- 
sisted that I should not go to that West Point examination.” 
It is of course more than probable that I would not have suc- 


ceeded, but the chance of getting caught is enough to make 
one shudder. 


Noon Aug. 6. 

The Buffalo boat due yesterday arrived with the Duers 
this morning. Was glad to see them as they were to see me; 
for I was thoroughly tired of this waiting, and they are glad 
to find some one to help them to make arrangements for go- 
ing down the river who knows the place, and to pilot them to 
our camp. 

We will start out as soon as possible, and expect to get 
to East Neebish tonight, although I presume it will be rather 


late by the time we reach the place—Am anxious to get to 
camping again. 


T'o Mrs. Alice R. Van Hise, Madison, Wisconsin 


Camp at head Gogebic Lake 

Friday, July 11, 1884. 
At last we are fairly started independent of civilization. 
This morning we took our last meal at the Gogebic station, 


™ The incident does not seem to be illustrated in any of the earlier letters. 
He probably refers to a conversation. 
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and we are very glad of it. Our meat consisted of cooked 
ham for breakfast and dinner, and at supper for variety we 
took raw ham. We had beside this variety of meats the hard- 
est buscuits and pankaes I ever struck this side the Wis- 
consin line. After such fare as this we thought we feasted 
like kings at dinner today. Canned beef—Mocha & Java 
Coffee with Condensed milk—and light baking powder 
buscuits. Our butter is excellent. 

This afternoon White and I took a hard jaunt. Went 
up the lake a couple miles by boat to the head of a creek and 
then walked up the creek looking for outcrops. Crossed the 
creek at least a dozen times—musquitoes sucking our blood 
every minute—inside of two miles and didn’t find the first 
blessed rock. Neither White nor I expected to find any ex- 
posures on that creek, but an old woodsman come along and 
swore there was slate at a fall a little way up from the lake, 
but he either lied or didn’t know what he was talking about. 
After this we will follow our own geese. 

White* is a splendid woodsman, and his knowledge of 
this country is marvelous. He is intelligent, has traveled 
over this country for eighteen years (he is now thirty-three), 
and has a book each page of which is devoted to a township. 
The tops of the pages have accurate maps of all the informa- 
tion given by the township plats, and to these year by year 
he has added all the information that his travels have given 
him. Rock outcrops, their nature (for he has picked up con- 
siderable knowledge as to the names and character of rocks) 
timber, streams, swamps &c are all put down accurately. 
The ease with which he glides under logs, through under- 
brush, along a shaking log spanning a creek, and over ob- 
structions of all kinds, makes me envious. I stand it well, 
my legs are strong, and my footing tolerable [sic] sure, but 
of course I make harder work of the business than he does. 

Thus far we have found things were [as?] we expected 
and have accomplished considerable each day with the excep- 

*For B. N. White see R. D. Irving and C. R. Van Hise, Penokee-Iron 


Bearing Series of Michigan and Wisconsin, United States geological survey, 
no. xix, p. xiv. 
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tion of this afternoon. Tomorrow we leave camp in the 
morning and will not get back until night, as we have a good 
days work south-west of the lake. . . 


Camp on Presque Isle River, N.E. 4, N.E. %4 
Sec. 20 T. 47 R. 43. Mich. 
Morning July 17 1884. 

This forenoon is a rainy one, and now that I have my 
notes all straightened out, I will say a few words to you. 
We will be in camp here probably two days more; for quite 
a good deal of tent pitching &c has been done in the vicinity, 
and the iron range widens out about a mile; so that there is 
much more work to be done than usual from a single camp. 
My packers are both good men, but there is enough for them 
to do. It would have been foolish for us to have come in the 
woods with a man less; for Mr. White and I would have 
had to become packers at the cost of $9.00 per day, to save 
the cost of a man at $35.00 per month. As it is we take no 
part in moving unless we can give the boys a little lift when 
our work calls us in the same direction they are going. 
Whites packer is almost as familiar with this country as he 
himself, and when the camp needs to be moved, he tells him 
to be found at such a place for dinner or supper, depending 
upon the amount of work we have on hand, and there we are 
sure to find him. 

Yesterday, White and I, traveled over ten miles on the 
lines, and when you consider that one mile through the thick 
woods is fully equal to three on a road, so far as labor and 
time are concerned, I think you can count that a fair day’s 
work. 


Morning, July 18. 
About noon yesterday, it stopped raining; so White and 
I started out for an afternoons work. When we had gotten 
about two miles from camp, it commenced to rain again, 
but we concluded we would get wet anyway, and so finished 
the job we had set out to do, it continuing to rain hard most 
of the time. Dull business plodding through underbrush six 
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or eight feet high dripping with wet, and at the same time 
having the rain or the droppings of the trees pelt one from 
above. Through one cedar swamp we had to take our course 
with the compass about every ten steps, and in the hardwood 
it wasn’t much better—the line we were following is badly 
blazed. And right here I want to say there is a stack of 
nonsense written about woodsmen being able to tell their 
course by the moss on the trees and such stuff. In these 
thick woods there is as much moss on one side of a tree as 
upon the other, so thick is the shade. No shrub has any liking 
for the south more than for the north; all point straight up; 
for then only is there hope of light. I would not think of 
going out of sight of camp without compass and matches. 
The best woodsman that ever lived can’t give directions cor- 
rectly after going ten rods in underbrush.—You ask how 
Indians traveled before white men were here with compasses, 
and I answer by following along the course of streams, the 
direction and place of destination of which they know, or 
else by worn trails which little by little have been established 
in generations past. On a cloudy day an indian can tell no 
more where to go than a white man unless he is familiar with 
the trend of the rivers, the shape of the hills—unless in fact 
he has accurate personal knowledge of the country, gradu- 
ally acquired from his boyhood. An indian in a new locality 
would be as helpless as I here without a compass. 

This morning it still continues to drizzle, and my yester- 
days experience is enough to content me as to work in the 
woods in the rain.—Of course I put on dry underclothing af- 
ter returning to camp,—and have felt no ill effects of my 
thorough wetting. 


To John G. Conway,”* Watertown, Wisconsin 


Madison, [Wisconsin], Dec. 17, 1884. 
Your letter I was very glad to receive, but not so glad to 
learn that you had been in Madison and had not come to 
see me. Somehow, it always makes me feel edgewise to think 
of your being in town and not even walking up here. Of 


* His correspondent of the earliest college years. See Wisconsin Magazine 
of History, xxiii, 440-447, xxiv, 66-75. 
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course I know you will say, busy, business &c., but I don’t 
believe you were so busy but that you could get up to see 
me at least a few moments, or if you are so busy you can 
way [wait?] ’till you get over the spell and then come. 

Of your prosperity I heard without alloy. I had heard 
from O’Connor that you were the District Attorney elect 
of Jefferson County, but dissolving your partnership with 
Hahn was news to me. I do not doubt but you will like law 
proper better than the collection business; for I suspect there 
are many disagreeable things in work of that sort. 

Of course, we with others at Science Hall, suffer heavily 
in our capacity to teach well. The personal loss of several of 
the Professors was large; mine however was insignificant. 
The most serious personal loss of Irving and myself is the 
loss of much of our material for work upon the U.S.G.S. 
Not a loss of dollars. Fortunately almost all of our notes and 
manuscripts, and nearly all of our thin sections with several 
of our microscopes and some of our books were saved. These 
will enable us to duplicate rapidly the parts of the work 
necessary, to collect specimens needed again, and at much 
less cost than the first collection took. 

The North Dormitory is rapidly being transformed into 
a temporary Science Building. Of course we will be much 
crowded, and at first have insufficient materials, but from 
the opening of the next term we mean to carry on as efficient 
teaching in the Sciences as possible, and we sincerely hope 
that the Legislature about to convene will be liberal with 
us.77 

We are now nicely settled in our new home, and are 
pleased with it. It seems to us very nice. We at [any] rate 
know it is good enough to satisfy us, and then things are ar- 
ranged as we want them. This arrangement may be far from 
the best but so long as it suits our ideas it is best for us. 

Our vacation opens tomorrow, and if you are in town 
anytime during the holidays, I shall expect you to visit us 


without fail... . 


* This refers to the burning of Old Science hall on the evening of Monday, 
December 1, 1884, 


[T'o be continued | 











EDITORIAL COMMENT 


RODNEY HOWARD TRUE 
A WISCONSIN GIFT TO WASHINGTON AND PHILADELPHIA 


opNEY Howard True was born on a farm in the town of 

Greenfield, Sauk county, October 14, 1866. He was a 

son of John M. and Mary Annie Beede True, natives of 
New Hampshire. 

John M. True settled in Sauk county the year of 
Rodney’s birth. He was then a man of thirty-four years, 
had been a schoolteacher in New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, and Maine, and he combined schoolteaching 
with farming in Wisconsin being, for some years, principal 
of the graded schools in the city of Baraboo. He had the 
gift of popularity, at least among the kind of people, mostly 
easterners, who predominated in Sauk county. Accordingly 
he was drafted from his farm to become register of deeds, 
1775 to 1779. Also, he was city assessor for fourteen years, 
supervisor from his ward fourteen years, chairman of the 
county board eleven years, and member of the Baraboo board 
of education twenty-five years. 

As an agriculturist he illustrated the usual phases for 
his time and region. His farming during the early years 
of his residence in the county seems to have been of the type 
emphasizing wheat-growing. In 1869 he is credited with 
700 bushels of wheat and a total of farm productions valued 
at $1,900. He also supplemented farming by winter school- 
teaching. A considerable period of town life followed, 
marked by his holding of the county office named, after 
which, from 1880, he devoted himself to farming and live- 
stock breeding on a new farm near enough to the center of 
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Baraboo to be within the city limits. He raised Shorthorn 
cattle and Percheron horses. He was always active in the 
promotion of agricultural improvement, being president and 
secretary of the Sauk county agricultural society, and later, 
for six years, secretary of the State agricultural society. He 
was also active in farmers’ institute work in which he pio- 
neered. When the change was made to the State board of 
agriculture, True was the first president and then was its 
secretary for twelve years. He had managed the county fair 
for years and now, for the State board, he also managed the 
State fair. 

John M. True mingled also in the more general politics 
of the State, gaining a position of actual political dominance 
in his county from which to operate. In 1896 he was elected 
a member of the State assembly, sitting through the session 
of 1897, then was reélected for another term serving through 
the session of 1899. Ten years later, when approaching four- 
score years, he was elected to the State senate from the 
Twenty-seventh district composed of Columbia and Sauk 
counties. He died in 1921 at the age of nearly eighty-nine 
years. 

This recital of the father’s activities and interests will 
throw light upon the influences under which the eldest son, 
Rodney, and the other four children, two sons and two 
daughters, grew to maturity. The atmosphere of the home 
was positively intellectual. As an academically trained man, 
habituated to pedagogical practice, John M. True, as may 
be understood, brooked no slovenliness in speech, no loose- 
ness in thinking. His household was rigorously though 
subtly schoolmastered, for Mr. True was no Gradgrind, and 
in all his home instruction which was directed to his children’s 
individual problems, succeeded in conserving and stimulat- 
ing their native intellectual curiosity. For the rest, he kept 
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them steadily in the Baraboo school during the sessions, 
where they were usually well-taught in the home spirit of 
emphasis on maintaining interest. Enthusiasm, it may be re- 
marked, was one of the most striking characteristics in the 
career of Rodney Howard True. 

John M. True saw all five of his children graduate from 
the University of Wisconsin, Rodney in 1890, Gordon H. 
in 1894, Ernest B. in 1896, Eunice M. in 1905, and Kather- 
ine in 1910. The sons all took courses leading to scientific 
degrees, though from distinct angles, the daughters classical. 
Gordon became a noted livestock specialist at the Univer- 
sity of California college of agriculture; he was the first of 
the children to depart this life; Ernest became an electrical 
engineer and also devoted himself for a time to farming near 
Galesburg, Illinois, his present home. Eunice was assistant 
house director, Whittier hall, Columbia university, New 
York City, while Katherine became a teacher at Berea col- 
lege, Kentucky, where both sisters labor at present. 

Since the True family hailed from northern New 
England, it is hardly necessary to advert to their moral 
character. Yet there is some interest in following John M. 
True’s legislative career and in noting how inevitably the 
ethics derived from puritanism is therein reflected, albeit in 
somewhat paling colors. He introduced petitions in the leg- 
islature in favor of the prohibition of the liquor traffic, and 
petitions protesting against the repeal of the Sunday laws. 
He also introduced petitions calling for the removal from 
Statuary hall of the statue of Pére Marquette, the Jesuit 
missionary and explorer, on the ground that he did not rep- 
resent the State of Wisconsin, and sought to have statues of 
two contemporary Wisconsin worthies, Fairchild and Rusk, 
occupy the two niches which this State controlled in the na- 
tional capitol. 
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Of more positive importance, however, his legislative 
influence was given to the betterment of business methods in 
which he was an expert in town, village, and county; to the 
improvement of roads; the creation of State parks; protec- 
tion against forest fires; regulation of express and freight 
rates; the organization of drainage districts; for collecting 
information regarding instruction in manual training and in 
agriculture in the public schools. He also introduced bills 
relating to improvement of livestock, especially horses; to 
secure cheaper and better State printing; to enlarge the 
State historical library; and to provide an index of the State 
historical society’s publications. 

One of the bills introduced by him in the senate, 1913, is 
a measure of how far he was willing to go in protecting 
farmers from injury. He proposed to appropriate a sum 
of money to compensate a certain farmer for injury to his 
nursery stock caused by the wild deer which by State law 
were protected against the farmers’ bullets. In this the 
senate refused to sustain him. Most of his proposals were 
adopted, showing that he was able to gauge public sentiment 
with considerable accuracy. He personally drew up most of 
the bills relating to agricultural matters, and hardly one such 
bill introduced by others passed without his previous ap- 
proval. 

As secretary of the State agricultural society, Mr. True 
compiled the reports, which is all of his work that meets the 
eye. But he also selected speakers and arranged programs. 
He it was who procured an address from T. C. Chamberlin 
on the revolution in agriculture, from C. K. Adams on the 
history of agricultural experiment stations. Significantly, 
Mr. True engaged John M. Olin, in 1893, to speak on good 
roads. That showed excellent timing, for the road question 
was just beginning to be agitated. He could not have found 
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a better advocate for that cause and the address, needless to 
say, was a masterly one. In 1908 Rodney True presented, 
before the State board of agriculture, a paper on ‘Industrial 
Alcohol in Relation to the Farmer,’ a summary of a study 
which had occupied him for a considerable time and which 
brought to the American problem the results of European 
experience.’ 

To sum up, John M. True figured in Wisconsin as a 
wide-awake, honest, intelligent public servant ready at all 
times to promote causes helpful to the people, though with 
certain prejudices native to his class, and a hatred of all 
semblance of corruption. He attained as near to the ideal 
of a State legislator as frail human nature is likely to achieve. 

In view of the family’s experience, partly of farm life. 
partly of the life in a small town, it might be supposed that 
Rodney True enjoyed the advantages of both environments. 
That is doubtless correct up to a certain point. Yet it does 
not appear that he fulfilled the standard requirements of the 
typical farm boy who went to school in winter and did farm 
work during the long months of summer. In the first place, 
his early period on the farm, up to the age of eight, found 
him too young to take much part in farm work; and when, 
after five years in town Mr. True resumed farming, Rodney 
was about ready for high school, which kept him away from 
the activities of the farm except during the summer vaca- 
tions. Indeed, since he always attended the town school, the 
summer vacation was the only continuous period in which 
he could have done much farm work. 

Also, Rodney was not a strong boy, but on the whole 
rather weak and ailing for a number of years. It is said he 
was exceptionally insecure on his feet, for what reason— 
defective eyesight or what not—has not been explained. He 


* State board of agriculture, Annual Report, 1908, 402-416. 
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was apt, as the saying is, ‘to trip over his shadow.’ That 
tendency to stumble and fall was summed up in a nickname 
which combined his inevitably shortened Christian name 
‘Rod,’ with the thresherman’s wobbling jointed iron link 
between horsepower and separator, crossed by the laboring 
teams on their ceaseless round, which was the ‘tumbling rod.’ 
So Rodney became “Tumbling Rod.’ 

He was not a hale fellow among boys of his age, being 
too retiring and too conscious of his physical incapacity to 
hold his own in the ordinary rough sports of boyhood. But 
on the other hand he had gifts which others lacked. He was 
a persistent and skillful whittler, able to carve from what 
he called ‘honest’ wood almost anything in which a boy would 
be interested. In particular, he made far better bows and 
straighter arrows than other boys made and, besides, he 
worked out a crossbow whose superiority to ordinary bows 
made it the envy of his boy friends. As a whittler he needed 
a good tool and at about the age of twelve he took the local 
agency for the Cattaraugus pocket knife to which he re- 
mained loyal all the rest of his days. 

In such ways he recovered, through intelligence and spe- 
cial skills, much of the respect which as a mere physical boy 
of exemplary character he could not command from his asso- 
ciates. His parents, believing him much better adapted to an 
intellectual life than to the labor of the farmer, thought of 
making him a printer, which may help to explain his prompt 
subjection to the high school discipline though this was prob- 
ably a feature of his father’s program for him in any event. 

Rodney attended the Baraboo high school during years 
when it was in charge of a Mr. Willis. But for a single 
year before his graduation the assistant teacher was Charles 
William Cabeen, who also was the principal from 1884-86. 
Cabeen was a graduate from the scientific course in the 
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State university and at that period an enthusiastic naturalist, 
afterwards for many years professor of languages in Syra- 
cuse university. It appears that Cabeen not only taught 
science courses in high school but led natural science expe- 
ditions in the richly diversified environment of Baraboo and 
Devil’s lake, a new style of teaching, and that Rodney was 
an eager participant in all those activities. Cabeen therefore 
was a powerful influence in Rodney’s intellectual develop- 
ment, and he became deeply immersed in natural science, 
with emphasis upon botany. 

Long before graduating from high school Rodney knew 
that he did not wish to become a printer, and was so fully de- 
termined upon an intellectual career that he must prepare 
for it through a full course in the university. A portion of 
the means to that end he had to amass himself, which meant 
a couple of years ‘schoolteaching’ in the rural schools. By the 
fall of 1886 he was ready to take up university work and ma- 
triculated in the general science course from which, as al- 
ready stated, he was graduated at the commencement in 
June, 1890. 

Rodney must have been, as one would expect, a quiet, 
studious, and retiring person at Madison. He apparently 
did nothing of a sufficiently startling nature to catch the 
interest of the campus. Even his whittling did not put him 
on a plane with the almost legendary John Muir, whose 
complicated wooden clock in the historical museum is a 
permanent record of whittling in the highest sense. The 
personals in the weekly Acgis appear to have caught Rodney 
only twice, both times in his senior year. On February 7, 
1890, he is said to have ‘received a short visit from La Grippe 
last week.’ And on March 8 ‘R. H. True received a visit 
from his brother yesterday.’ There is no record of his par- 
ticipating in the public debates, in athletics, or other non- 
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academic campus activities, but he was a member of Delta 
Upsilon fraternity. 

His regular studies commanded his devotion. Only in 
the freshman year did his average grade fall below 90 and 
then it was 89. The succeeding years gave him 90.3, 90.7, 
and 92. His highest individual grades were made in botani- 
cal histology, 95 and 96, in geology 97, astronomy 97, and 
in the history of Greek philosophy 95. His lowest grade 
was in mechanics, 80. Botany, physiology, physics all brought 
him high marks. No systematic record seems to have been 
kept by the university of the somewhat hit-or-miss graduate 
studies carried by a few students after graduation, and we 
do not know the basis of studies completed by Rodney True 
in 1892 on which he was granted the master of science degree. 
Doubtless, these involved some intensification of his under- 
graduate work. 

In view of his interest in agricultural history, which 
caused him thirty years later to organize the National agri- 
cultural history society, it would be pertinent to know 
whether or not he came much in contact with Professor Fred- 
erick Jackson Turner and his dynamic teaching of American 
history. Only one course in ‘history’ credit ‘good’ is reported 
on his card. This was taken in the fall term of 1888, during 
the time Turner was at Hopkins. It could have been Pro- 
fessor Allen’s course, though there is nothing to identify it, 
and it may have been one of Turner’s usual courses taught 
during his absence by John S. Roeseler. Of course Rodney 
may have been in contact with Turner during his graduate 
years though so far evidence is lacking. He certainly knew 
Turner’s writings which attained real fame before Rodney 
left Madison for Leipzig in 1893. 

Rodney held a fellowship in botany for the two years, 
1890 to 1892, which were followed by one year as principal 
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of Wisconsin academy, Madison. He then made his bold- 
est move, going to Leipzig for two years of special study 
in botany under Pfeffer at the end of which time, 1895, he 
took the degree of doctor of philosophy at Leipzig. Re- 
turning to Wisconsin as instructor in pharmacognosy, he was 
advanced to assistant professor the next year, remaining till 
1899. Then two years were spent teaching at Harvard, but 
from 1901 to 1920 he was plant physiologist in charge of 
physiological investigations at Washington under the federal 
department of agriculture. 

To complete this calendar of Dr. True’s positions it is 
only necessary to add that in 1920 he transferred to the head- 
ship of the botany department in the University of Pennsy]l- 
vania where his career came to an end on April 8, 1940. He 
had then been inactive, as emeritus professor, for three years, 
during most of which time, however, he had continued in di- 
rect charge of the Morris arboretum. 

Dr. True published no books. His scientific work 
throughout his career as a scholar, covering nearly half a 
century, was embodied in short, intensive studies of particu- 
lar botanical problems. Everything he did was authenticated 
by that guarantee of genuine research, the advancement of 
knowledge. The bibliography of his writings as prepared 
by Everett E. Edwards contains almost 100 titles and ex- 
tends in time from 1892 to 1940. These naturally group 
themselves in a certain relation to the several environments 
in which True worked, and therefore can be identified as 
belonging to the Wisconsin-Harvard period, to 1901, the 
Washington period, 1901-20, and the Philadelphia period, 
1920-40. 

The publications of the first period represent most clearly 
their author’s general botanical interest. With L. S. Cheney 
of the State university he wrote on ‘The Flora of Madison 
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and Vicinity,’ 1892; the following year he had a paper on 
‘The Development of the Caryopsis’; then followed ‘Influ- 
ence of Sudden Changes of Turgor and of Temperature 
on Growth’; ‘Betel Chewing’; ‘Kava-kava’; “Toxic Action 
of Dissolved Salts’; ‘Algae and Antiseptics’; ‘Botanizing in 
the Dalles of the Wisconsin River’; ‘A Key to Principal 
Plant Substances’; ‘Medical Botany’; ‘Geographical Dis- 
tribution of Dicrana’; “The Toxic Action of a Series of 
Acids and of Their Sodium Salts on Lupinus albus’; and 
‘Folk Materia Medica,’ among others. 

The Washington period was quite distinctive, for True’s 
work under the department of agriculture was essentially 
that of a solver of problems brought to his desk by others, or, 
to use a vigorous bit of journalese, he was a ‘trouble-shooter.’ 
He once explained that a very large part of his work as a 
botanist was in fact a species of crime detection, the criminal 
in each case being some plant or weed. He was able to detail 
enough incidents of the kind to make an impressive exhibit 
of detective stories, but perhaps a single one, fully discussed 
by him in an official publication will suffice to illustrate. We 
refer to the cigar-mold case, which cost him about a year of 
intensive investigation and resulted in salvaging an exten- 
sive industry.” 

Cigar manufacturers were suffering great losses from the 
fact that a white mold appeared on the cigars after they had 
been packed, sometimes not until they were in the hands of 
local dealers. In either case the loss fell upon the manufac- 
turer of the product for there seemed to be no way to re- 
move the mold without damaging the cigar in some respect. 
In their extremity the manufacturers called upon the depart- 


*See United States department of agriculture Bulletin, no. 109. Also, 
with other stories in American Magazine 107, no. 4, 24-25, 152, 154, 158, 160, illus- 


tration, April, 1929. For the last named reference I am indebted to Dr. Everett E. 
Edwards. 
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ment of agriculture for help, and to Dr. True was assigned 
the problem. He quickly found that the infection was not in 
the tobacco, for the leaf itself did not mold. Then whence 
came it? He learned that in closing the end of the cigar a 
very small amount of paste was used and that this paste, 
mixed in the factories, was made of green tragacanth, a 
natural gum from trees that grow in Persia and Turkey. He 
examined the paste pots and, while some of them showed a 
number of different kinds of mold, every one contained the 
particular mold found on the cigars. 

That settled the question of the origin of the mold. What 
to do to prevent it was quite a different problem. He must 
find a means of sterilizing the paste which would not dam- 
age the cigar either in smell, in color, or otherwise. After 
innumerable close experiments it was found that by using 
boric acid, in certain prescribed amounts to mix with the 
water used in preparing the paste, the trouble was cured. He 
published the prescription, all cigar manufacturers adopted 
it, and their business was saved. 

Other cases may be mentioned briefly. Dr. True was 
called to Montana to see what was causing the early spring 
mortality among sheep on the ranges. He found it to be the 
low larkspur, growing in wet spots on the range. A more 
notable case still was his call to the mountain states to in- 
vestigate the meaning of ‘locoing’ in cattle, horses, and sheep. 
That investigation took several years. It involved not 
merely the positive identification of the locoweed, but the 
establishment of a clinic for livestock where experiments 
were carried out to find a remedy. No complete cure was 
discovered, but True and his aides found a means of mitigat- 
ing the disease and rendering a certain proportion of the 
infected animals subsequently useful. 
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Perhaps the most surprising, but one of the least trouble- 
some cases, was brought him by a Philadelphia house builder 
whose newly plastered wall was sprouting a lawn. A very 
slight microscopic examination detected a tiny seed in a piece 
of the plaster which he identified as fenugreek, an oriental 
desert plant. But how did it get into the plaster and grow 
there? Where was the sand obtained? Was there a drug 
store near the sand pile? Yes. A few questions to the drug- 
gist disclosed that he had had on hand for years a quantity of 
horse medicine and, since everyone was now using cars, there 
was no longer sale for it. So he threw it out in the yard, and 
children at play scattered some of the seeds on the near-by 
sand pile where it remained dormant till the sand was mixed 
with water and lime when the seeds germinated and the 
indoor lawn began to appear, to the builder’s indescribable 
horror. 

Of course, True conducted many investigations at Wash- 
ington which were not on the detective story order, although 
he did gain the unofficial title of the Sherlock Holmes of the 
plant world. Among them were drug plant investigations, 
tea culture in the United States, industrial alcohol in rela- 
tion to the farmer, cultivation of drug plants in the United 
States, American ginseng, factors affecting the keeping 
qualities of lemons, American-grown paprika pepper, the 
harmful action of distilled water, toxicity and malnutrition, 
ash absorption by spinach, the significance of calcium for 
higher green plants—and many more. 

In that period, also, began the highly significant study 
in the library of congress of the correspondence of Thomas 
Jefferson which as we shall see stimulated Dr. True to pro- 
duce a number of most interesting papers bearing on the 
history of botany in the United States. The series begins 
with a brilliant general account of Thomas Jefferson in re- 
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lation to botany which was published in the October, 1916, 
number of the Scientific Monthly. This paper shows that 
True had been delving in the Jefferson papers for at least 
a year, and that he had gained from them a comprehensive 
view of the great Virginian’s widely diffused influence upon 
scientific and especially botanical matters. He describes 
Jefferson as having made himself a highly intelligent and 
successful amateur botanist and as having developed a pro- 
founder interest in that branch of natural science than in 
any other though he was concerned with discoveries and pro- 
gress in so many departments of learning that he must be 
ranked even ahead of Franklin as America’s most scientific 
learned public man. 

True recognized the Lewis and Clark expedition as con- 
stituting the high point in Jefferson’s botanical interest and 
influence, and he does not fail to show how the scientific re- 
sults of that expedition were safe-guarded by the ex-presi- 
dent and ultimately made available to the public through his 
paternal care. From the preparatory training of Lewis for 
his work, under men like Benjamin Barton of Philadelphia, 
to the protection of the herbarium he sent home, and the 
propagation of the seeds he sent and brought in person, 
Jefferson’s interest never flagged and at last, after Lewis’ 
tragic death, wrought for American botanical science a great 
work of conservation. 

From the Jefferson study, True drew some material con- 
tributory to his early history of the pecan in America, pub- 
lished in 1917, and most of the material for his significant 
paper on some neglected botanical results of the Lewis and 
Clark expedition. He found, indeed, that although the jour- 
nals of Lewis and Clark had been at last fully published, 
under the able editorship of Reuben Gold Thwaites, and 
that these accounted for the herbarium sent back by the ex- 
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plorers, nothing was contained therein to indicate what re- 
sults may have flowed from the bringing back of seeds. 
Since Jefferson had placed these seeds in the hands of re- 
sponsible gardeners at Philadelphia, and kept up a cor- 
respondence about them, True was able to add an absorb- 
ingly interesting chapter to the story of the expedition’s 
botanical results. 

True’s sketch of the life of John Bradbury grew out of 
the same Jefferson studies. Bradbury’s book had been re- 
printed in Early Western Travels, but very little was therein 
given about the explorer’s personal story, so far as his 
American career was concerned. From Bradbury’s corre- 
spondence with Jefferson, True was able to throw consider- 
able light upon those phases of his career which had thereto- 
fore been veiled. The same can be said of the life work of 
Francois André Michaux, the great French explorer of 
American forests, seeker of varieties of useful trees to sup- 
plement the sylva of France and aid in redeeming, through 
rational forestry, some of the wastelands of his native 
country. 

Michaux was an honored member of the two closely re- 
lated Philadelphia scientific organizations, the American 
philosophical and the Philadelphia agricultural society. In 
his will he bequeathed a sum of money to the former which, 
accumulating as endowments do, was a tidy amount by 1876 
when plans for the centennial exposition were under way. 
It was then resolved to use that money, or so much of it as 
might be needed, to establish in Philadelphia a Michaux 
memorial grove of oaks. This was done. Trees were planted 
and, as early plantings died, others were set in their places. 
It occurred to Dr. True, near the close of his life, to find 
out what proportion of the original plantings remained. He 
therefore caused a certain group to be bored and found that 
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seven out of ten were still of the 1876 planting, sound and 
flawless, capable of weathering the storms of many years. 

It will not have escaped the discriminating reader that, 
in some of the themes described above, True was not only the 
botanist but also and quite as much, the historian. His his- 
tory of the pecan involved much historical research and, of 
course, the work which proceeded from Jefferson’s corre- 
spondence was of a strictly historical character. 

It was an outcome of his Washington period, and again 
partly as a result of the Jefferson connection, that he was 
lured into a line of study wholly historical, though having to 
be sure a botanical reference, which became immensely fruit- 
ful—his work in agricultural history. It was in 1918 that he 
published ‘Early Days of the Albemarle Agricultural So- 
ciety,’ the Virginia farmers’ club that Jefferson himself 
helped to organize a century earlier. The minute book of 
the society, owned by the Virginia historical society, was pub- 
lished in conjunction with the essay in the Annual Report 
of the American historical association for the year 1918. 

During most—perhaps all—of his Washington period, 
Dr. True lived in a country place somewhere between the 
national capital and Baltimore. Commuting back and forth 
on the trains occupied an appreciable time each day and on 
those train rides, especially in the war time, he amused him- 
self by reading in materials for agricultural history. Those 
suggested to him the idea that the old marl pits, or deposits 
of greensand, might furnish a supply of potash. So he wrote 
an article (with F. W. Geise) on experiments on the value 
of greensand as a source of potassium for plant culture, 
which likewise was published in 1918. 

About the same time he presented to a Washington group 
interested in agricultural history the first form of his most 
pretentious study in American agricultural history, ‘Jared 
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Eliot: Minister, Physician, Farmer’—which was published 
nearly ten years later. 

Jared Eliot’s Essays upon Field-Husbandry in New 
England, originally printed at various times from 1748 to 
1762, constitutes the first practical treatise on agriculture 
originating in America and dealing exclusively with Ameri- 
can conditions. Their author, a descendant of John Eliot the 
Apostle to the Indians, lived at Killingworth, Connecticut, 
was pastor of a church, and also a busy country doctor who 
spent much time traversing the rural neighborhood caring 
for the sick which gave him the opportunity to note how 
farming was carried on by others and to compare with the 
methods used on his own farm. He was interested in the 
draining of marshes when that could be done economically, 
in rotation of crops, in fertilizers, and particularly in the 
improvement of the soil through the use of the nitrogen mak- 
ing legumes, especially clover. Some happy instinct induced 
him to summarize the above interest in the phrase: ‘I believe 
it will not be well with New England till every farmer shall 
have a bushel or two of clover seed to sow every year upon 
his land.’ This wise and clear-eyed ruralist can now be con- 
veniently read in full in Essays upon Field Husbandry in 
New England, and Other Papers, 1748-1762, by Jared 
Eliot, edited by Harry J. Carman and Rexford G. Tug- 
well.® This small volume has as an appropriate introduction 
Rodney True’s essay on ‘Jared Eliot: Minister, Physician, 
Farmer.’ 

The group before which that essay was given, April 14, 
1919, was the newly organized Agricultural history society 
of which Rodney True was first president. Since that so- 
ciety has so powerfully stimulated historical effort directed 


*Columbia university Studies in the history of American agriculture, i, 
published by Columbia university press (New York, 1934). 
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toward American agricultural history, the honor accruing to 
its founder is correspondingly great. Had he accomplished 
no other organizational work, Dr. True’s insight, knowledge, 
and enthusiasm is sufficiently attested thereby. 

He, however, sustained such a relation of leadership 
among the scientifically trained federal employees, especially 
those in the department of agriculture, whose conditions of 
labor were far from ideal, that together with one or two 
scientific friends he was able to secure much needed improve- 
ment in their status, a happier situation for all such trained 
workers. Dr. True published a short statement in Science, 
May 23, 1919, on ‘A Union of Scientific Federal Em- 
ployees,’ which throws light upon existing conditions and 
points the way to needed reforms. True says that ‘for half 
a century the status of the government employees had, on the 
whole, not improved, or had even grown worse.’ It was ex- 
pected that through an organization pledged not to strike 
against the government, but to codperate fully with the Con- 
gressional reclassification commission, with the federal em- 
ployees union, with scientific workers in colleges and lab- 
oratories all over the United States, much good could be 
done. Some excellent results had already been obtained at 
the date of writing. 

It is said that, in the course of this organizational work, 
Rodney True developed a personal trait of independence in 
the presence of dignitaries and gained a new assurance of 
bearing and a certainty of the value of his own work. 

Nevertheless, the circumstances attending his retirement 
from the Washington position in 1920 were not altogether 
happy, though sharply illustrative of his devotion to the in- 
terests of the department and especially his generous con- 
cern for the welfare of his own associates in the bureau of 
plant investigation. His friend H. L. Schantz testifies that 
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because the appropriation for that bureau had been cut 
down, and because True could neither contemplate a reduc- 
tion of the force nor a lowering of staff salaries, he decided 
to make the necessary sacrifice of his own position. So he 
resigned as head of the bureau, having at the time no other 
place in view. To be sure, it was not long before he was called 
to head the department of botany in the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

There is one episode of the later Washington days which 
must be recorded, not because it relates to Dr. True the 
scientist, but because it throws a white light upon the funda- 
mental character of Rodney True the man, citizen, and Chris- 
tian. Near the Maryland church of which the Trues were 
members, was a race track, the management of which was no- 
toriously lax in the enforcement of regulations against race 
track vices. Indeed, the management or their agents were 
known to have distributed hush money through the neigh- 
borhood in order to be the more free to carry on lawlessly. 
Many of the recipients of that largess were persons heavily 
cloaked in respectability, as members and officers of the 
church. When, at the annual parish meeting, Rodney True 
introduced a resolution that those who had received money 
to keep them quiet about what went on at the race track 
should either give it back or resign from their church posi- 
tions a really big fight ensued. The motion was defeated, 
but it ‘split the community wide open’ and, so far as the True 
family was concerned, thrust them beyond the pale. They 
were practically ostracized which, however, did not trouble 
Rodney True, who was convinced he had performed a most 
necessary bit of social surgery. 

The transfer to Philadelphia, among other changes, made 
Rodney True an active teacher again, with courses of his 
own to prepare for university students and administrative 
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oversight over the work of the botany department. Nor- 
mally, those phases of his work consumed much time and en- 
ergy which would necessarily be withdrawn from research 
and writing. He taught general botany to elementary stu- 
dents, a course, sometimes two, in plant physiology, and a 
course in agricultural history beginning with pre-historic 
evidences of agriculture and coming down to the beginnings 
of colonial agriculture in England. This work, added to the 
guidance of graduate students in their researches, and the 
active supervision of a department having eight or nine 
teachers, made what to most men would have been a very 
full program. It is therefore with some surprise we find 
that his publications during the Philadelphia period continue 
to appear with reasonable regularity. 

To be sure they are fewer than during the equal period 
at Washington where problems and their solution were the 
standing order for practically every day. Nevertheless, 
Dr. True managed to present an important paper once a 
year on the average despite all handicaps, among which must 
be reckoned not only his teaching commitments, but a pe- 
riod of extreme personal distress and depression due to the 
death of his first wife, and finally several years of personal 
illness culminating in his own death. 

In commenting above on the results of his J efferson 
studies we listed several articles which belong to the Phil- 
adelphia period rather than the Washington period. That is 
true, for example, of the Lewis and Clark study and the 
John Bradbury study. He had also prepared during that 
period the significant paper given before the American li- 
brary association at Colorado Springs in June, 1920, on 
‘Beginnings of Agricultural Literature in America. In a 
sense this may be considered the capsheaf in True’s agricul- 


*See American library association Bulletin, xiv, 186-194. 
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tural history studies, though as the guiding spirit of the Ag- 
ricultural history society, he continued to write papers on 
phases of this his favorite subject. Such were a presidential 
address on ‘John Binns of Loudoun,’ an early Virginia ex- 
perimenter in the use of gypsum, and ‘The Early Develop- 
ment of Agricultural Societies in the United States.” 

Philadelphia, as the earliest center of botanical studies in 
America, provided an exceptionally favorable environment 
for a botanist of Mr. True’s historical proclivities. The work 
of John Bartram interested him greatly, and on the occasion 
of the celebration of the founding of the first botanic garden 
in America, 1931, he gave the address on John Bartram’s 
life and botanical explorations. 

At Philadelphia, in 1933, there came to Dr. True an 
opportunity which must almost have fulfilled the botanists’ 
dreams. It was then that the surviving heir of the Morris 
estate, Miss Lydia Thompson Morris, provided for the es- 
tablishment of the Morris arboretum of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Her brother, John T. Morris, for many years 
had collected tree specimens from distant parts of the world, 
especially the orient, planted them on the estate and, in fact, 
created a remarkable private arboretum designed to cover 
finally some 160 acres. 

Not only did all these plantings now become public prop- 
erty, under the joint care of a Morris foundation and of 
Pennsylvania university, but means were provided for the 
extension of the arboretum, for a graduate school of botani- 
cal research, the granting of fellowships and scholarships, 
for hiring noted scientists to give lectures, for publication, 
for researches in foreign lands, and the growing of plants for 
the interested public. And all that new activity was to be 


>For the latter see Agricultural History Society Papers (Washington, 
1925), iii, 295-306. 
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supervised by the head of the university department of bot- 
any, Rodney True.* Little wonder that the management of 
that absorbingly attractive institution should have been con- 
tinued by him up to the time when physical disability and 
disease vetoed his further expenditure of enthusiasm upon 
it. His opinion of the Morris gardens was summarized in 
the following quotation: 


The magnificent gift of Miss Morris opens the door of opportunity 
for plant studies at the university on a wide basis with financial support 
to give effect to the program, and promises to make this university and 
Philadelphia one of the great botanical centers of the country. Should 
it continue to prosper, it may in time rank with the Royal Gardens of 
Kew, the Jardin des Plantes in Paris, and the Arnold Arboretum, of 
Boston, in the world of plant study. 


Rodney True was one of those rare spirits whose per- 
sonalities leave an abiding impress of goodness upon asso- 
ciates and friends. Men who fifty years ago knew him at the 
University of Wisconsin but had not seen him since, volun- 
teered testimony to his unforgetable beauty of character. To 
his staff members in the bureau of plant physiology he func- 
tioned not as a boss but as an elder brother, while to his 
students, class after class, he seemed almost like a father. 
Combining the highest virtues of the scientist and the man, 
Rodney True is one of Wisconsin’s choicest gifts to the 
world outside this Commonwealth. 

JosEPH SCHAFER 


*See his illustrated article on the Morris arboretum in Scientific Monthly, 
xxxvii, 280-282. 

Sources: 

The bibliography prepared by Dr. Everett E. Edwards for publication 
in Agricultural History, and generously loaned to me, has proved especially 
helpful. Dr. Philip True, son of Rodney Howard True, wrote reminiscences of 
his father which supplied much of the intimate material relating to Rodney’s 
boyhood, and he also supplied material on the Philadelphia period. Ernest B. 
True, Rodney’s surviving brother, wrote extensively on the home background and 
the father’s career. There have been personal letters of reminiscence about 
Rodney True from Professor Albert H. Sanford, of La Crosse, Wisconsin, and 
from Dean James Alton James of Northwestern university; also an interview 
with Professor Edward Kremers. Some of the special sources used are indicated 
in footnotes, but not all. 





COMMUNICATION 


When I prepared the article ‘Military Record of Jefferson Davis in 
Wisconsin,’ I asked one of the staff of the Magazine to revise the ma- 
terial. In the revision an error crept into the second paragraph of page 
177. Davis did not leave Fort Winnebago for Fort Crawford until 
June, 1831, not in April. In the last months at Fort Winnebago he was 
in command of Company B, First infantry, April 16 to June 27; he was 
also acting assistant quartermaster, March until June, 1831. These 
promotions were to increase his prestige and probably gave a slightly 
larger salary. On the transfer to Fort Crawford he was ordered, as 
stated, to Fort Armstrong. It should also be noted (see page 178, line 15) 
that in March, 1882, he was at Dubuque’s mines with a ‘detachment’ not 
a ‘company.’ 

This is offered in the cause of accuracy. 
P. L. Scanian 


BOOK NOTES 


Bright Journey. By August Derleth. (New York: Scribner’s Sons, 
1940. 424 pp.) 

A few years ago a chance visitor to Prairie du Chien would have 
found little there to indicate that the quiet, little city at the meeting 
place of the Mississippi and the Wisconsin was one of the most historic 
spots in the state. But in the last five years three notable developments 
have remedied that need: the publication of Dr. P. L. Scanlan’s detailed 
history of Prairie du Chien under the French, British, and American 
régimes; the restoration of the Villa Louis under the management of 
the Dousman family and the city; and the excavation and partial res- 
toration of the first Fort Crawford under the direction of Leland R. 
Cooper. 

And now August Derleth in his Bright Journey has recreated the 
Prairie du Chien of over a hundred years ago, the era when the Ameri- 
can fur company, whose buildings still stand on the Mississippi water 
front, held commercial dominion over a great area to the north and west, 
the era when Indian wars were still a vivid reality, the days of mili- 
tary rule and treaty making, when French was the language of the 
streets, and the only religious services were those conducted by occasional 
visiting priests. 

Hercules Dousman, the central figure of this novel, as a youth of 
twelve witnessed the British occupation of the island of Mackinac in the 
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War of 1812. Fourteen years later he was sent by Ramsay Crooks to 
become co-manager with Joseph Rolette of the American fur company’s 
post at Prairie du Chien. The current of uneasiness at threats of Indian 
attacks that he found there, a situation disturbing alike to the comfort of 
the inhabitants and the successful prosecution of the fur trade, fur- 
nishes the motive for much of the action that characterizes the story. 
In his anxiety to avert catastrophe Dousman undertook dangerous mis- 
sions to military outposts and alien Indian camps; he witnessed the sur- 
render of the majestic Red Bird; observed the treaty negotiations at 
Butte des Morts and at Prairie du Chien; and was present at the final 
act of the Black Hawk war. The story ends ten years later with Dousman 
serene in the realization of increasing wealth and power, and happy in 
building the Villa Louis for his prospective bride, the beautiful and 
vivacious Jane Rolette. 

Dozens of characters fill the pages, each one complete with his in- 
dividual purpose and gestures and costume. Of them all—fur magnates, 
Indian chiefs, government officers, traders, and future presidents—the 
most primitive seem the most convincing. Perhaps the author’s love of 
nature, manifested in many beautiful descriptive passages in the book, 
extends itself to an understanding of those who are farthest removed 
from civilization. Some distortions of historical characters are distress- 
ing. John Marsh, for instance, who plays the réle of villain, has been 
rather summarily shorn of his glory to fit the exigencies of the narrative; 
the magisterial figure of the father, Michael Dousman, is far from the 
vigorous, colorful personality his extant correspondence shows him to 
have been; and it is doubtful if Caleb Atwater was the hero of the treaty 
of 1829 in the eyes of anyone but himself. 

The interplay of events is simply and clearly outlined, and the reader 
easily follows Hercules Dousman through the transition from the fur 
trade era to that of white occupation. Only a casual reference to the 
Pierneau estate reminds the devotee of Derleth that this volume is a past 
of the Sac Prairie Saga, the fourth in the series. 

Avice E. Smitu 


The Pattern of Politics: The Folkways of a Democratic People. 
By J. T. Salter. (New York: Macmillan company, 1940. 246 pp.) 

In the present volume Professor Salter continues his task of an- 
alyzing the American as a political being. He attempts to appraise the 
voter and his ethics; the politician, his technique of vote-getting and 
the qualities which make of him a great leader. Recognizing that the 
democratic way of life is here, as it is all over the world, under attack, 
Mr. Salter is confident that in the American political process are sources 
of strength which will enable it to survive. 

To determine a code of ethics which motivates the American voter is 
almost impossible; he displays an individualism which defies analysis. 
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Often he openly condones violation of the law and uses his vote to in- 
sure non-enforcement. He does so, however, to increase his own freedom, 
never to abridge it. Nevertheless, the author is able to conclude that the 
general level of political morality has been raised during the course of 
the last century. The successful politician is, in a very real sense, the 
representative of the people; he is a mirror of the culture of those by 
whose votes he gains office. To achieve greatness as a leader he must 
have a keen understanding of those he seeks to lead and a faultless sense 
of timing. 

To this study Mr. Salter brings a vast store of political anecdotes 
garnered from all parts of the nation. Their charm greatly enhances the 
interest of the book. 

University of Wisconsin 

Extension Division JosePH ScHAFER JR. 


A History of Chicago. Volume ii: From Town to City, 1848-1871. 
By Bessie Louise Pierce. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1940. 547 pp. 
Index xxxiii.) 

This second volume in the proposed four volume history of Chicago 
was published October 1, 1940, about three and a half years after the 
appearance of volume i. At that rate we may expect the completion of 
the history sometime in 1946 or 1947. Perhaps, all told, the author and 
her assistants will have devoted to the task as many years as Gibbon 
employed in writing the Decline and Fall. 

The book, however, is not up to this point a Gibbonesque perform- 
ance, being at once better and worse than that famous work. Its supe- 
riority inheres in the meticulous, detailed research which has gone into it, 
and the presentation for the readers’ use of an almost infinite number of 
significant historical facts under each of its twelve generously long chap- 
ters. Its inferiority may perhaps be summarized in a quotation from a 
review of the preceding volume: 

‘, . . it may not be amiss for a friendly reviewer to point out that 
the superabundance of quotations in the text interrupts the reader unduly. 
. . . One could wish that a portion of the space allotted to footnotes had 
been used for a somewhat ampler discussion of important historical 
episodes. For in many parts of the book the author fires facts and in- 
cidents with machine-gun rapidity, somewhat to the readers’ discomfiture. 
This is true in spite of the inherent interest of the materials themselves.’ 

That criticism, passed by the present reviewer on volume i of the 
History of Chicago, wili apply in the main to volume ii. There is, I 
believe, less excuse for the first point, since the quotations, still numer- 
ous, are not so abundant or so long as in volume i. But the footnotes 
do not appear to have been much condensed and very few facts are stated 
on ‘common knowledge.’ 

The most serious question arising in the reader’s mind is: ‘Why is 
it so difficult to follow the story this perfectly documented book has to 
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tell?’ The answer, I still believe, is in what was said above—the machine- 
gun rapidity with which facts are fired at the reader, and also in the 
author’s obvious determination not to manifest favoritism among her facts 
but to give all a fair chance. 

The last point could probably be cured, in the future volumes, only 
if the author should meantime steep her mind in such writings as those 
of Gibbon. It is easy for a writer to make the mistake of substituting 
‘disquisition,’ for facts, but from this reader’s point of view, a greater 
mistake is to substitute facts of every caliber for a reasonable amount 
of thoughtful discussion of outstanding facts and episodes. 

Nevertheless, this book must be accorded a very high place in pres- 
ent-day historiography. The enterprise it represents is notable, supply- 
ing to modern great cities an incentive to emulation. Moreover, it is 
fairly clear that the work itself is growing in excellence and—with 
proper frankness on the part of reviewers, in which the present reviewer 
assuredly does not fail!—we may expect distinct improvements in the 
later volumes. 


JosEPH ScCHAFER 


I Believe in America: An American Manifesto. By Ray W. Sherman. 
(New York: Oskar Piest, 1940. 180 pp.) 

My Native Land. By Anna Louise Strong. (New York: Viking 
press, 1940. 299 pp.) 

This neat little volume, J Believe in America, is concerned with 
lively argument to prove the superiority of Americanism to all other 
‘isms’ whatever. The author’s motto is from Walt Whitman: 

‘Others take finish, but the Republic is ever constructive 
and ever keeps vista, 

Others adorn the past, but you O days of the present I 
adorn you, 

O days of the future I believe in you. .. .” 

There are ten chapters: “The Challenge of Our Faith,’ ‘Depressions 
Always End,’ ‘America Always Goes Higher,’ “The Coming Great Pros- 
perity,’ “The Racket of the Isms,’ ‘Why Communism Won’t Work,’ ‘You 
Must Have a Chance to Win, “Why America Is What It Is,’ “The Com- 
munist Manifesto Fake,’ and “The Prayer of Schoolboy Smith.’ 

The characteristic tone is intended to appeal to the much pub- 
licized ‘man in the street.’ An example or two will make this clear. “Let 
it be said here that any man who can create a practical device or serv- 
ice which enables man to be lazier and more comfortable has got a 
toehold on the way to glory.’ (p. 51). Speaking of the Pilgrims getting 
rid of their early communism, he says: ‘. . . so the people petitioned 
the governors to give each man his own land and let ’em go to it. Which 
they did. And things began to spin from then on.’ (p. 107). 
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The argument is always shrewd, on the conservative plane, and it 
is certainly calculated to get home to the average man. The author’s 
most serious omission is any consideration of possible effects of a pe- 
riod of warfare upon his anticipated return of a greater prosperity. The 
book is stimulating, its spirit patriotic, and it will get itself read. 

Almost precisely opposite in tendency to Sherman’s I Believe in 
America, My Native Land presents a world of facts calculated to pro- 
mote skepticism rather than the sublime optimism of the former. Re- 
turning to America after spending years as a correspondent in Europe, 
including the U.S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, Spain, Poland, Miss Strong made 
a survey of conditions by driving in leisurely fashion first from California 
north to Seattle, her native place, then east via Grand Coulee, Spokane, 
Butte, the Yellowstone park, the Dakota Bad Lands and better lands, 
Minneapolis, southern Minnesota, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Georgia, Florida. Thence she drove north to New 
York. 

This trip, with its long stops and frequent conferences, was used 
by her to try to find out what is wrong with America as a wealth-pro- 
ducing and distributing agency. She found the prune growers of beautiful 
San Jose valley losing their farms, the fruit pickers of many California 
valleys half-starved and oppressed by the Associated Farmers, the woods 
workers of upper California exploited by the lumber kings, the smal- 
ler lumber mills of Oregon bankrupted, the small farmers everywhere on 
the road to peonage, the factory workers fighting for the right to live 
and be human. One bright spot she thought she found in the land of 
T.V.A. but she was uncertain how that venture would survive a change 
in political control. 

On the whole, the picture Miss Strong paints is by no means a bright 
one, yet she has a kind of wavering faith that the genius of the Ameri- 
can people will find a way to control the stupendous institution called 
America in the interest of the mass instead of permitting it to be con- 
trolled by a small plutocratic class. 

The book is thought-provoking and an excellent foil for I Believe 
in America, The two can be very profitably read together. 

JosePpH ScHAFER 


My Seven Sons. By Lilian Washburn. (Portland, Maine: Fal- 
mouth publishing house, 1940. 143 pp.) 

This small book carries the following explanatory sub-title: “The 
true and amazing story of the seven famous Washburn brothers, as 
told by the Old Grandsire, Israel Sr., and transcribed by his grand- 
daughter, Lilian Washburn.’ The language is that of Israel Washburn Sr., 
of Livermore, Maine, father of the seven brothers, who deserve so well of 
the nation. Three Washburns were in congress at the same time from the 
states of Maine, Illinois, and Wisconsin; two were governors of states: 
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Israel Jr. of Maine, Cadwallader of Wisconsin. Elihu was secretary of 
state for a brief time under President Grant, and for eight years ambas- 
sador to France. ‘Cad’ was the first to come West, served as a general in 
Wisconsin troops during the Civil war, and made a fortune in Wisconsin. 
Later he moved to Minneapolis and built the great flouring mills that bear 
his name. At one time the brothers voted he was the ‘biggest Wash- 
burn of the lot.’ 

The old family home is still kept up in Maine, and now belongs 
to grandchildren and great-grandchildren. 

The writer takes considerable liberties with history, especially in 
her tale (p. 32) of Lincoln’s contact with slavery. Nor were the Gratiots, 
into whose family Elihu married, ‘Huguenots.’ 

By adhering to the fiction that the book was the work of the old 
father of the Washburns, the author avoids the account of the later 
careers of Elihu, Cadwallader, and William Drew. It is therefore very 
inadequate as a biography. It is written not only to glorify family pride 
but to justify and exonerate the author’s father, Charles, from the 
charges made against him when minister to Paraguay. Except as a spe- 
cial plea or a defense, the book cannot be regarded as a success. 


L.P.K. 


A Brief History of Galesville University, 1854-1940. By Arthur F. 
Giere. (1940. 106 pp.) 

This mimeographed volume recounts the history of this institution, 
later known as Galesville college, from its inception in 1854 under 
charter from the legislature, until its closing in 1988-39. The school 
was at first the child of Honorable George Gale, a Vermont emigrant, 
who came to Wisconsin in 1841. Twelve years later he removed to Trem- 
pealeau county and endowed his new institution with a considerable 
amount of wild land. The school opened under the auspices of the 
Rev. Samuel Fallows just graduated from the State university. After 
a flourishing start, the Civil war interfered with the growth of the col- 
lege. It was coeducational from the start and, although without religious 
requirement, was under the control of the West Wisconsin Methodist con- 
ference until 1876. 

In that year the Presbyterians assumed responsibility and carried 
the institution for twenty-five years; then in “1901 it was transferred 
to the Norwegian Evangelical Lutheran church. It was finally closed 
for lack of attendance and because of financial difficulties. The last 
president was Elmer B. Siebrecht. 

Although never a large school, yet Galesville college has done much 
to keep alive the torch of learning in Wisconsin’s northwest, and its his- 
tory thus preserved by one of its trustees and its last secretary is a valu- 
able record for the State educational history. 


L.P.K. 
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LoutsE PHetrs KELLoce 


I THE SOCIETY 


ee new members who have joined the society during the quarter 
closing January 10 with their sponsors are as follows: 


Name of Member 
Dr. Curtis A. Evans 
Rev. John M. Voelker 


Edwin P. Barlow 

Arthur Beatty 

Mrs. Iva B. Blanc 

Rev. Eustace F. Brennan 

Dr. Garrett A. Cooper 

John M. Dawson 

Rev. Hubert F. Doherty 

Edward P. Farley 

Dr. William Fitzgibbon 

Rev. Peter W. Gersbach 

Rev. Edmund J. Goebel 

Earl M. Hale 

Alma N. Halverson 

Rev. Raphael N. Hamil- 
ton, S.J. 

Dr. T. A. Hardgrove 

Carl U. Jacobs 

Joshua L. Johns 

Rev. Fred J. Jordan 

Dr. Walter M. Kearns 

Very Rev. Anselm M. 
Keefe 

Reginald I. Kenney 

Byron L. Kimball 

Dr. W. Homer Krehl 

John J. Lyons 

Everett K. Melvin 

Harold E. Miner 

Rev. Franklin M. Morse 

Dr. Francis D. Murphy 

George P. Nevitt 

Rev. Louis P. Peeke 

Dr. Sverre Quisling 

Warren A. Reed 

Rev. H. G. Riordan 


Life 


Address 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 


Annual 


New Glarus 
Madison 
Beaver Dam 
Doylestown 
Madison 
Viroqua 
Madison 

New York City 
Milwaukee 
Fond du Lac 
Milwaukee 
Eau Claire 
New London 


Milwaukee 
Fond du Lac 
Stevens Point 
Algoma 

Eau Claire 
Milwaukee 


Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Milwaukee 
Spooner 
Madison 
Madison 

Fond du Lac 
Madison 

Fond du Lac 
Milwaukee 
Oshkosh 

Fond du Lac 
Madison 

Des Moines, Ia. 
Fond du Lac 


Nominated by Address 
J. G. Crownhart Madison 
Rev. P. L. Johnson St. Francis 
Annie A. Nunns Madison 
Joseph Schafer Madison 
Rev. P. L. Johnson St. Francis 
Dr. W. S. Middleton Madison 
Joseph Schafer Madison 
Fred L. Holmes Madison 
James N. Farley Madison 
J. G. Crownhart Madison 
W. A. Titus Fond du Lac 
Rev. P. L. Johnson St. Francis 
Fred L. Holmes Madison 
John D. Hicks Madison 
Matthew S. Dudgeon Milwaukee 
W. A. Titus Fond du Lac 
Edward E. Browne Waupaca 
Joseph Schafer Madison 
Joseph Schafer Madison 
J. G. Crownhart Madison 
Joseph Schafer Madison 
C. W. Reeder Milwaukee 
Fred L. Holmes Madison 
Dr. W. S. Middleton Madison 
W. A. Titus Fond du Lac 
W. A. Titus Fond du Lac 


J. G. Crownhart Madison 
J oseph. Schafer Madison 
Dr. W. S. Middleton Madison 


W. A. Titus Fond du Lac 
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Charles B. Rogers 
Aloysius B. Rominski 
William Ryan 

Carl Sakrison 

Edith C. Schmitz 
Erich A. Schultz 
Morgan J. Sherlock 
Dr. Ira R. Sisk 
Wilbur E. Smith 
Frank R. Starbuck 
William J. Wandrey 
George S. Whyte 
Clarence Yttri 


Gladys T. Harvey 


Cuba City high school 
La Crosse Central 
high school 
Madison East high school 
Marian college 
Milwaukee Custer 
high school 
Milwaukee Rufus King 
high school library 
Tomah high school 
Two Rivers high school 
West De Pere Nicolet 
high school 


Cumberland free library 


Fort Atkinson Mrs. Angie K. Main Ft. Atkinson 


Chicago, Ill. Annie A. Nunns Madison 
Madison Fred L. Holmes Madison 
Strum Fred L. Holmes Madison 
Platteville Fred L. Holmes Madison 
Madison Mrs. E. A. Schultz Madison 
Ashland John D. Hicks Madison 
Madison Fred L. Holmes Madison 
Appleton Joseph Schafer Madison 
Racine Joseph Schafer Madison 
Madison Fred L. Holmes Madison 
Kenosha Joseph Schafer Madison 
Madison ee ads 


Re-instated Annual 
San Jose, Calif. 


Wisconsin School 


Cuba City John D. Hicks Madison 
La Crosse John D. Hicks Madison 
Madison John D. Hicks Madison 
Fond du Lac W. A. Titus Fond du Lac 
Milwaukee John D. Hicks Madison 
Milwaukee John D. Hicks Madison 
Tomah John D. Hicks Madison 
Two Rivers John D. Hicks Madison 
West De Pere John D. Hicks Madison 


Wisconsin Library 


Cumberland C. B. Lester Madison 


NECROLOGY 


After a brief illness, the death of Dr. Joseph Schafer, superinten- 
dent of the society for the last twenty-one years, occurred January 27, 
1941. The Memorial presented to the University faculty will be found 
at the beginning of the magazine. 


George A. Macklem, a life member, died at Beloit, January 10, 1941. 


Two annual members have died during the quarter: Dr. Augustus L. 
Beier of Chippewa Falls on November 13, 1940, and Dr. Daniel S. 
MacArthur of La Crosse on January 3, 1941. 


Mrs. Spencer Haven died suddenly December 21, two years and a 
day after the death of her husband, Curator Spencer Haven. At the time 
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she was visiting her daughter, Mrs. Harris Frazier of Glencoe, IIlinois. 
Burial took place on December 23, at Hudson, Wisconsin. 


Mrs. Lucile Schreiber McCarthy of Madison died December 23 in 
New York City, where she had gone to pass the holidays with her daugh- 
ter Katherine. Mrs. McCarthy was the widow of Dr. Charles McCarthy, 
founder of the Legislative reference library, where she was employed 
at the time of her death. She was the donor in 19389 of her husband’s 
papers to the society. (See ante, xxiii, 308-312.) 


Mrs. Edward B. Steensland, wife of a curator of the society, died at 
Madison on December 31, as the result of an automobile accident. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The Memoirs of Jeremiah Curtin, a volume of 925 pages, which 
was put through the press by the society’s assistant editor, Lillian 
Krueger, was sent to the members in early February. This volume, largely 
made up of travel accounts, near and far, also reveals the linguistic 
genius of Jeremiah Curtin in his contacts made in foreign countries. It 


doubtless has become a welcome addition to the libraries of members of 
the society. 


ACCESSIONS 


The Pitman Papers—Mrs. Frank C. Sharp (Bertha Pitman Sharp) 
of Madison has presented to the society the papers of her great-grand- 
father, Benjamin Pitman of Newport, Rhode Island. The papers, about 
150 in number, extend from 1788 to 1818, and are largely the business 
papers of the period. Mr. Pitman was called a ‘house joiner,’ but from 
the correspondence with friends in Charleston, South Carolina, it is evi- 
dent that he frequently visited the southern port, and had business 
relations with merchants in that State and in the West Indies. The papers 
are useful in illustrating the commercial relations between the North 
and South in the latter years of the eighteenth century. There are also 
some political items in the southern letters. 


The Allen Diary—During the Civil war, William F. Allen, later 
professor at the University of Wisconsin for many years, went to South 
Carolina as a member of the United States education commission. He 
taught a negro school on the island of St. Helena, near Beaufort, South 
Carolina. His daughter, Katharine, not long before her death (see 
ante, xxiv, 286) typed her father’s diary of his life from November 5, 
1868, to July 18, 1864, for the history department of the university. 
Professor John D. Hicks presents this typewritten document of 231 
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pages to the society. It is replete with interesting and vivid pictures of 
the negroes just at the time of emancipation. 


The Root Letters—George Root, son of Eleazer Root, first super- 
intendent of public instruction for the State, enlisted in 1862 in the 
Twentieth Wisconsin infantry, and was commissioned lieutenant of Com- 
pany H. The regiment was sent to the Southwest and in the battle of 
Prairie Grove, late in 1862, young Root was killed. A number of his 
letters from August to December, 1862, were cherished by his sister 
Anne, to whom they were addressed. She married the Rev. Fayette 
Durlin, rector of Grace church, Madison, 1886-1901. Their daughter, 
Mrs. Maud Durlin Sullivan of El Paso, Texas, has presented these let- 
ters to the society. The first letter from Madison describes the camp 
and the churches in the city; the succeeding letters tell of army life and 
the exciting scenes of the war. 


The Messinger family from Oneida Lake, New York, sent several 
immigrants to Milwaukee in the pioneer period, chiefly before 1850. 
Their letters, thirty-six in number, from Wisconsin to the folks at home, 
are in the Onondago historical society's collection at Syracuse. The or- 
iginals were lent to the society for copying; they present descriptions of 
conditions in early Milwaukee, speak of a brickyard, a bowling alley, 
dancing in Ludwig’s garden, etc. 


Charles W. Netherwood (1843-1938) was a Madison veteran of the 
Civil war and postmaster at Oregon, 1869-94. His family have sent many 
diaries, and a few letters, 1884-89, from Robert M. La Follette Sr. 


Mrs. Hobart S. Johnson of Madison has presented a number of pa- 
pers concerning the war of 1917-18. These are from the personal files 
of Hobart S. Johnson of the Gisholt company and refer to contributions 
to war service and the papers of Leslie P. Rowley of the American ambu- 
lance service. Several letters from Ambassador Jusserand are in the 
collection. 


The account of the Haraszthy family prepared by Arpad, son of 
Count Agoston, formerly of Wisconsin, is in the Bancroft library of the 
University of California. A photostatic copy has been sent to this so- 
ciety. It relates chiefly to the California and Nicaragua episodes of the 
Count’s life. 


A copy of a narrative by the Rev. Alfred Brunson, prepared by 
him in 1864 for Galesville university, has been sent by the secretary of 
that institution. It contains materials other than that we already have 
concerning Brunson, relating chiefly to his contacts with the Sioux 
Indians of upper Mississippi. 
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Edwin S. Mack of Milwaukee has sent the society four documents 
from the papers of his father, Herman S. Mack. The first is permission 
to emigrate from Bavaria, 1849; others are for Mack as commissioner at 
the exposition at Vienna, 1873; and for recruiting service in 1864. 


Curator Fred C. Best sent photographs of buildings at Nashotah 
and Delafield, of Dr. William F. Adams of the seminary, and of Dr. 


Moses J. Sperry of Delafield with genealogical notes on the Sperry 
family. 


Two letters of the Rev. Florimond J. Bonduel from Green Bay in 
1840 and Prairie du Chien in 1845 have been photostated for the so- 
ciety’s collection by the Rev. C. Luke Leitermann of Two Rivers. 


Curator Emery Odell of Monroe has sent correspondence concern- 
ing the Odell family by Mrs. Sherman Ira Poole, who did research in 
this genealogical line. 


‘Two Hundred Years of Pioneering’ as told by Charles Sumner 
Slichter comprises an interesting account of the Slichter family. Pro- 
fessor Slichter also presented a paper containing an interview with Mrs. 
Edna (Phillips) Chynoweth of her recollections of university life in 
President Chadbourne’s day. 


An index reference concerning the Campbell family was presented 
by Miss Effie Boering of Madison, who made the index for her own use. 


II THE STATE 


The private medical library of the late Dr. William Snow Miller 
has been purchased for the University medical school. This library is 
outstanding, being considered the most complete medical library in 
the United States. Its acquisition will be a great advantage for future 
research and study. 


Locat Historicat Societirs AND Museums 


The Beloit historical society has functioned successfully for nearly 
thirty years, drawing in many elements of the community to its aid. The 
annual meeting November 8 was a marked date, for the new president, 
Professor L. Taylor Merrill of Beloit college began the new year with 
energy. Plans are on foot for monthly meetings and explorations of many 
features of Beloit’s past. The museum continues to grow, and is much 
valued by the teachers of the city schools. Mrs. Merton Smith, the cur- 
ator, has been active for many years in its promotion. 
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The annual meeting of Brown county historical society was held at 
Green Bay, December 2. This is the oldest local society in the State 
and is accomplishing much in preserving the history of this oldest settle- 
ment. Mrs. Lee F. Blood was reélected president with Bishop Paul P. 
Rhode as honorary president. Reports were made by Mrs. R. C. Bu- 
chanan on the Tank cottage and by Mrs. R. S. Twells on the Cotton 
house. The Neville public museum at Green Bay is likewise growing in 
beauty and appropriations. 


The Douglas county historical society met at Superior on October 21 
at the museum building to listen to Mrs. Charles E. Brown of Madison, 
who talked on Indian folklore. The society has recently had on display 
the Heavenrich collection of pipes both Indian and European. 


Grant county historical society had a narrow escape at Platteville 
in November from losing the records collected for the county, when a fire 
broke out in Curator Grindell’s office. It is hoped some fireproof place 
may be found for these manuscripts. 


Green county historical society devoted its seventh pilgrimage last 
October to the Pennsylvania Dutch who settled the townships of Clarno 
and Jefferson. Because of the scattered nature of the settlement the 
meeting was held at Monroe, where many descendants of these pioneers 
gathered. The early history was given by Mrs. Ralph J. Kundert, and 
a short play on the ‘Underground Railroad’ was presented. 


Jackson county historical society met October 19 at Black River 
Falls and elected officers for the ensuing year. David A. Blencoe of 
Alma was reélected president. New officers are Mitchell Red Cloud, sec- 
retary, and J. F. McLallen, chairman of the program committee. 


Kenosha county historical society held a quarterly meeting Novem- 
ber 6 at Friedens Community hall where a dinner was served by the 
ladies of the Evangelical Lutheran church. An illustrated lecture was 
given by the Rev. Carl Buenger, showing pictures of old homesteads and 
the early men of mark in Kenosha. 


La Crosse county historical society has been the recipient of many 
articles for its museum established in the State teachers college building. 
An interesting talk on ‘Interior Decorating and Furnishing, 1870-1900’ 
was given in November by Mary H. Hebberd. December 10, A. H. 
Schubert spoke on ‘Early German Newspapers’ while A. H. Sanford 
presented his findings on the Mormon coulee. (See ante, xxiv, 129-142.) 


Langlade county’s historical museum was described in detail in the 
Antigo Journal; eighty-five entries where the result of a year’s gifts. 
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Luther Valley historical society elected officers in December, when 
Blaine Hanson of Beloit was chosen president. An oyster supper in 


February at Newark town hall was the next function which brought the 
members together. 


Milwaukee county historical society made a remarkable collection of 
campaign badges and memorials illustrative of former presidential cam- 
paigns. The oldest was a relic of the second Lincoln campaign, 1864. 
A brass elephant marked the McKinley effort of 1896. The society now 
has 350 members, and its museum is of growing importance. 


The formal opening of the Oconto county historical museum at 
Oconto on October 19-20 assumed the form of a community jubilee, 
when over 1,000 visitors passed through the rooms of the former Beyer 
home, the first brick house of the city. The society plans to keep the 
museum, as nearly as possible, like a homestead of the early days. There 
is an Indian room, a fine collection of birds, and Civil war exhibit. The 
barn is used for equipment of horse-and-buggy days. The museum was 
kept open during the Christmas holidays, and a large, old-fashioned tree 
adorned it. The society met in November at Hickory and in December 
at Oconto Falls. 


Racine county historical society (see ante, xxiv, 240) has held sev- 
eral sectional meetings in the last quarter. Burlington society, which has 
had a separate existence for sometime, elected officers October 11 when 
two papers were given; one by the Rev. Alfred von Rohr Sauer, great- 
grandson of Count von Rohr, an early Wisconsin pioneer; the other by 
Elizabeth Wilson on the town of Spring Prairie. A meeting took place 
on January 6 when several papers were read. October 21 the society met 
at Rochester when Dr. W. W. Willard read a paper prepared by Mrs. 
Lillie M. Merrill, and Miss Grace Polley traced Indian trails. The 
next program was held November 18 at Union Grove while a postponed 
meeting was held at Waterford in early December. The quarterly meet- 
ing of the society was held December 5 at the Racine vocational school. 
Plans for a roll of all persons who have lived a half-century in Racine 
are being carried forward. One resident, Mrs. Marie Jacobson, who 
knew Gilbert Knapp, founder of the city, was an honor guest of the 
quarterly meeting. 


Sauk county historical society held its annual meeting November 18 
at the museum, with Mrs. H. E. Cole president in the chair. R. P. Perry 
of Reedsburg was reélected director for three years. Dues were in- 
creased and life memberships fixed; a large number were elected to 
membership. Albert Schnabel of the Milwaukee museum gave a talk 
on museum development. The museum is now closed for the winter, but 
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plans for a diorama of Jonathan Carver and other additions are arranged 
for the spring opening. 


The Shawano county historical society (see ante, xxiv, 240) visited 
Green Bay in October and saw a historical pageant at the Women’s club, 
entitled, ‘Through the Years.’ News stories of Shawano people are be- 
ing collected by Mrs. Mary A. Zachow, president, assisted by the sec- 
retary, Mrs. Carl Raddant. 


The Watertown historical society announces that the Octagon house 
(see ante, xxiv, 167) is closed for the winter, but plans are being made 
for codperation with neighboring societies, such as Beaver Dam, and 
for landscaping and improving the grounds around the Octagon house. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


Beaver Dam continues its plans to make 1941 memorable as its 
centennial year. A fine poster has been printed, 1841-1941, showing 
the city as it appears today from a distance. A souvenir booklet is be- 
ing prepared, and at the rooms of the Dodge county historical so- 


ciety there is much activity. The first automobile seen at Beaver Dam 
now belongs to this society. 


The hundredth anniversary of the coming of the first two settlers 
to Hudson was celebrated last November when the Women’s club pre- 
sented a pageant written and directed by Mrs. Cecil E. Day. The page- 


ant comprised ten episodes and was preceded by an original poem, 
‘Hudson the Beautiful.’ 


The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific railway recognized 
last November its organization, ninety years earlier, when Milwaukee 
was a town of 22,000 population. The first section of the road, the Mil- 
waukee and Mississippi was five miles long, and the iron horse covered 
the distance to Wauwatosa in twelve minutes. The company held a cele- 
bration dinner the twenty-first. 


Bayfield county is celebrating the seventy-fifth anniversary of its 
erection May, 1941. 


CuurcH ANNIVERSARIES 


The Seventh Day Baptist church of Milton held a centennial ob- 
servance last November when the family of Joseph Goodrich (see ante, 
xxiv, 188) met with other descendants of the original pioneers to re- 
produce in pageant form the early days of this church and community. 
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The Swiss Evangelical and Reformed church of New Glarus was 
ninety years old last autumn. Its history was prepared by Mrs. Richard 


Rettig, wife of the pastor, and read at an anniversary service in the 
church. 


The First Congregational church of Ripon held a ninetieth anni- 
versary week in November when many greetings were received from 
former members, and Dr. John W. Wilson, a former pastor, preached 
the anniversary sermon. 


At Appleton the Congregational church celebrated in December for 
ten days the origin of the church in 1850. Each decade of the past 
was represented by a committee which presented some scene recalling 
its period. Professor W. F. Raney gave a historical address. 


The United Lutheran church of Winchester, Winnebago county, was 
organized October, 1850, by the Rev. A. C. Preus for the Norwegians of 


that region. Celebration took place last October to recognize the nine- 
tieth anniversary. 


St. Peter’s Evangelical Lutheran church of Indian Creek, Clifton, 
Monroe county, held a diamond anniversary on October 15. 


St. Paul’s Evangelical Lutheran church was founded seventy-five 
years ago in Montpelier, Kewaunee county, when the district was the 
forest primeval. The celebration of this occasion last October showed 
what progress had been made in the growth of the town and church. 
Its history was recounted October 4 in the Luxemburg News by the 
present pastor, the Rev. R. F. W. Pautz. 


Historic Notes 


An unusual interest in genealogy has led to the preparation of man- 
uscript genealogies, indexes, and lists for the Wisconsin historical so- 
ciety’s collection. This interest has been stimulated by the Wisconsin 
genealogical society, whose new magazine Wisconsin Families has reached 
its third quarterly issue. The editor-in-chief is J. Worrick McFee of 
Delafield, and the society’s offices are at the same address. 


The Beloit commercial club has for some years been making a col- 
lection of photographs, tintypes, daguerreotypes, and silhouettes of the 
early citizens of Beloit. From this has grown what the club calls the 
‘Hall of Beloit Founders and Builders.’ The collection is under the care 
of Edwin M. R. Weiner, a local artist. The likeness of Caleb Blodgett, 
first settler, of the Rev. Stephen Peet, who helped to found Beloit col- 
lege, of N. B. Gaston, early industrialist, and others of the first ministers, 
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storekeepers, etc., are in the collection. Each portrait is accompanied 
by a brief biography of the subject. 


One of the oldest houses of the state is the Rountree house of 
Platteville, which is offered for preservation to a local society. John H. 
Rountree was one of the noted pioneers of the southwest, one of the first 
regents of the University of Wisconsin, who held many positions of re- 
sponsibility and honor. The house was frequently visited by Ulysses S. 
Grant, during his Galena days; and its preservation would add to the 
beautiful, old homesteads such as the Cotton house at Green Bay, the 
Villa Louis at Prairie du Chien, and the Gundry house at Mineral Point, 
that are being saved for posterity. 


The foundation of Wisconsin’s early history was the interview of 
1857 held by Lyman C. Draper with Captain Augustin Grignon, grand- 
son of Charles de Langlade then living at his trading post at the Butte 
des Morts on Fox river. Draper spent two weeks at the home of the 
aged pioneer and from his recollections learned of the beginnings of 
the French settlement in Wisconsin. The interview is published in 
Wisconsin Historical Collections, iii, 195-295. Grignon died three years 
later (1860), and the place of his burial had been unknown until last 
autumn, when representatives of the Outagamie county and Winnebago 
county historical societies located it near the Butte des Morts post. With 
him was buried his wife, Nancy McCrae, a half-breed Menomini, and 
their two daughters, Marguerite, who married Ebenezer Childs, and 
Sophie, wife of Louis Porlier. It is planned to arrange a Grignon mau- 
soleum on the grounds of the house of his sons at Kaukauna, and re- 
move these burials thereto. 


Chief Red Cloud of the Sioux was a noted warrior of the middle 
years of the nineteenth century, who fought with the United States 
army in 1868. Personal belongings of Red Cloud were obtained recently 
by the Douglas county museum at Superior. They had been loaned in 
1920 to the Smithsonian museum, but recalled and transferred to the 
local museum by their owner, Mrs. L. D. LeClaire. She had obtained 
them from the wife of the chief, and they comprise his pipe tomahawk, 


bow and arrows, moccasins and the ceremonial dresses of Mrs. Red 
Cloud. 


III OF WIDER INTEREST 


The Mississippi valley historical association will hold its spring 
meeting at Milwaukee, April 24-26, when the historians of the Middle 
West will gather in considerable numbers. Professor Carl Wittke, dean 
of Oberlin college, is president. The chairman of the program com- 
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mittee is Professor Fritiof Ander, of Augustana college, Rock Island, 
Illinois. 


The quadricentennial of the founding of the Jesuit order in 1940 
brought out a number of articles and books from the pens of these 
scholarly churchmen. Gilbert J. Garraghan’s account of the beginnings 
of the order appeared in the Catholic Historical Review for October 
(xxvi, no. 3); while a study on the Jesuit Relations of New France by 
Léon Pouliot (Montreal, 1940) pays fitting tribute to the work of Dr. 
R. G. Thwaites. 


The Lincoln fellowship of Wisconsin (see ante, xxiii, 485) held a 
dinner February 12 at Madison. Meanwhile the Nancy Hanks Lincoln 
memorial in Spencer county, Indiana, is rising rapidly. It includes two 
buildings joined by a cloistered walk, and faces the wooded knoll on 
which Lincoln’s mother is buried. 


A new magazine of historical character is entitled Common Ground, 
published by the Council for American Unity, edited by Louis Adamic. 
It presents articles by many recent Americans, telling of their expe- 
riences both here and in Europe. 


The old Cahokia (Illinois) courthouse where the early French 
records of Illinois were found was removed back to its original site and 
rededicated May 30, 1940. Paul M. Angle of the Illinois historical com- 
mission was the principal speaker. 


The centennial of the death of Dr. William Beaumont, which oc- 
curred at St. Louis, was memorialized May 30, 1940, at the military ceme- 
tery of Bellefontaine. An address on ‘Beaumont the Soldier’ was given 
by W. R. Gentry of St. Louis. 


The Carl Schurz memorial foundation, established in 1930, has ob- 
tained from the United States department of the interior a twenty-year 
lease of the old customhouse at Philadelphia, which is a reproduction 


of the Parthenon, at Athens. The building is being reconditioned by the 
local WPA. 


‘Notes on Rock River Navigation’ by Gustav E. Larson, published 
in the Illinois historical Journal (xxiii, 341) contains much of interest for 
Wisconsin readers. It states that in 1844 a steamboat came up Rock 
river as far as Madison, Wisconsin. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


E. B. Hand (‘William Horlick Jr.’) is an attorney at Racine, Wis- 
consin. 


Charles E. Broughton (“Walter J. Kohler’), of Sheboygan, is a 
curator of the State historical society. 


W. A. Titus (‘Dr. Victor Kutchin’), of Fond du Lac, is president of 
the State historical society. 


Richard D. Leonard (‘Presbyterian and Congregational Mission- 
aries in Early Wisconsin’), of Weston, Vermont, contributes an article 
based on his doctoral thesis at the University of Chicago, which dealt 
with the Presbyterian and Congregational convention. 


Alice E. Smith (‘Daniel Whitney: Pioneer Wisconsin Business- 


man’) is head of the Map and Manuscript division of the State historical 
society. 


Documents—Holman Hamilton contributes the introductory material 
and notes for a letter of Zachary Taylor, dated December, 1832. Mr. 
Hamilton is the editorial writer of the Fort Wayne (Indiana) Journal- 
Gazette, and the author of a biography of Zachary Taylor, scheduled for 
publication this year. 

The fourth group of letters of the late Charles Richard Van Hise 
appears in this issue. The letters are printed exactly as he wrote them, 
with introductory note and annotations by Superintendent Schafer. The 
Van Hise papers were presented to the society by his daughter, Mrs. 
Alice Van Hise Davidson. 











